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As a leading U.S. publishing firm, 
Miller Freeman serves many key 
industries with highly-specialized 
journals that provide selective 
readership and selective advertis- 
ing coverage. Markets outside the 
U.S. are served by long-estab- 
lished publications in the world- 
wide mining and pulp and paper 
industries; plus external coverage 
of construction, commercial fish- 
eries and forest products through 
CONSTRUCTION WORLD, 
PACIFIC FISHERMAN IN- 
TERNATIONAL, THE LUM- 
BERMAN, THE TIMBERMAN, 
and a new publication, WORLD 
WOOD, which will have a con- 
trolled circulation of over 8,000 
in 85 countries. 

The combination of these ac- 
tivities provides international 
advertisers with a single source 
for selective advertising coverage 
and for authoritative market data 
on a variety of international 
industries and markets. Contact 
your nearest Miller Freeman office 
for any information you require. 
We’re glad to be of service. 
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FOR WORLD-WIDE 
MARKET DATA, 
RECENT AND RIGHT 


(North America) 


February 


PULP & PAPER 
INTERNATIONAL: 
Covering the world-wide 
pulp paper and paper- 
board industry. Con- 
trolled circulation over 
4,000 (No U.S. circula- 
tion). Companion publi- 
cation to Pulp & Paper 
(North America). 





MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS . 





INTERNATIONAL OFFICES 


San Francisco 5, Calif. Portland 5, Oregon Chicago 26, Illinois 
500 Howard St. 731 S. W. Oak St. 1791 Howard St. 
EX 7-1881 CA 2-1314 RO 5-3420 
Seattie 4, Washington Los Angeles 65, Calif. New York 17, N.Y. 
71 Columbia St. 3501 Eagle Rock Bivd. 370 Lexington Ave. 
MA 2-1626 CL 5-7194 MU 3-9294 
Cleveland 3, Ohio Vancouver 3, B.C. London W. 1, England 
4500 Euclid Ave. 402 Pender St. 130 Crawford St. 


EX 1-4180 MU 5-7287 WEL 3624 


Kéin-Merheim, West Germany 
28, Attendorner Str. Phone: 871752 




























WORLD MINING: Covering 
the world-wide metal mining in- 
dustry. Circulation (BPA) 12,500 
(No U.S. circulation). Compan- 
ion publication to Mining World 
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Chapter and Verse 


Born in 1938 and first christened “Export Adver- 
tising Association”, the IAA grew to full maturity 
and by the time it.came of age (1959) its parents— 
our directors—decided it should strike out in the big 
wide world. 

Godfather James Gilbert hit upon the idea of 
launching local chapters in the larger centers of market- 
ing, at which members could get together at frequent 
intervals for the purpose of getting acquainted, ex- 
changing information and extending mutual co-oper- 
ation. 

Logically, the first chapter to be established was in 
New York, quickly followed by Lake Erie-Cleveland 
... Curacao... Chicago... Caracas and Buenos Ai- 
res, in that order. 


When the European Council of the Association was 
organized, also in 1959, chapters were formed in 
France and the United Kingdom. 

At the beginning of this year, we had 12 chapters 
including, in addition to the above, Pittsburgh... 
Sweden... Holland... Los Angeles. 


1961 saw the birth of three more: Japan, chartered 
in March, Mexico and Philadelphia, both chartered 
in November. 

The Association encourages the formation of local 
chapters as a means of promoting its own healthy 
growth and of giving its members the advantage of 
personal contacts, of organizing discussion groups, in- 
viting distinguished speakers and creating a greater 
awareness in their own communities of the importance 
of international marketing. 

The only requirements are that at least 25 members 
in good standing get together and sign a petition for 
an organization charter. This is submitted to the Asso- 





ciation’s Board of Directors for approval at the next 
meeting, and a certificate is then issued. 


Each chapter adopts its own constitution and by- 
laws, subject to approval by the IAA Board of Dir- 
ectors, elects its own officers and directors, annually, 
and may set its own dues, although it also gets a por- 
tion of the dues paid by each of its members to the 
Association, in order to help it defray its expenses for 
stationery, postage and other outlays. 

There is a marked activity right now in the forma- 
tion of new chapters. In San Francisco, a large group 
of members and prospective members have held sev- 
eral enthusiastic, preliminary meetings, and it is ex- 
pected that a petition will soon be submitted for the 
formal organization of a chapter there. Judging from 
the interest already engendered, this promises to be 
one of the liveliest IAA groups anywhere in the world! 

Plans are being formulated for the establishment of 
a new chapter in Switzerland, and possible activities 
in this direction in other countries were the subject of 
discussion at the meeting of the European Council of 
the IAA held in London on November 28th. 

Word has also come from Lebanon that at least 15 
new members will be signed up there in 1962, in addi- 
tion to the present contingent of 26 members, and our 
Regional Vice-President, Fuad Pharaon, is actively 
working for the formation of a chapter there. 

This is all to the good, and we wish all our chapters 
every success. The officers are to be praised for their 
unselfish, relentless dedication, for it is only through 
the injection of their personality and through their hard 
work that the chapters will grow and prosper. 

Henry R. WEBEL 
Editor 


Committees 


The following committee has been appointed to 
nominate members to the Board of Directors of the 
International Advertising Association, to succeed six 
members whose terms are expiring: 

Jere Patterson, chairman; William Honneus, Geor- 
ge Kendall, Eugene Wyeneth, Andrew Karnig, Clin- 
ton V. Pickering, John F, Maloney. 

The committee appointed to name the recipient 
of the 1962 Award of the International Advertising 
Association for outstanding achievement in the field 
of international advertising and marketing, is com- 
posed of Arthur Kron, chairman; Pres Bliss, J. C. 
Constable, Robert Devine, Harry C. Thompson, Fred 
Fleishman and Al Martinez. 





Errare Humanum Est 


A group picture in our October issue showed Mr. René 
Giraud, head of the French Chapter of IAA in animated 
conversation. Unfortunately, he was identified in the caption as 
Henri Jegu. Fortunately both are good friends and each says 
he is flattered to have been taken for the other! 
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The 1962 World Congress 
of IAA 


Planners of the 14th World Congress of the Inter- 
national Advertising Association have decided to stage 
it in Chicago instead of New York as heretofore. It is 
expected that this departure from precedent will result 
in a new record of accomplishment for the Associa- 
tion’s annual international marketing forum. 

The dates are April 18-20, just prior to the Conven- 
tion of the American Association of Advertising A- 
gencies in White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. The 
Sheraton-Chicago Hotel has been selected as the site 
of the Congress. 

Andrew Karnig is general chairman, Erik Nielsen 
deputy chairman. Working with them are dedicated 
members, both in New York and Chicago, who will 
contribute greatly to the success of the Convention. 

While the 1962 format will include many innova- 
tions, the prime elements of former Congresses — work 
sessions, social activities and special events for del- 
egates’ wives — are being retained in the program. 

Karnig, who is advertising director of Bristol-Myers 
International said organizers of the meeting are setting 
their sights on “creation of a forum that will voice the 
broadest spectrum of views among world marketing 
interests and throw a definitive and truly useful light 
on the problems and opportunities of international 
trade and advertising.” 

The Congress will be addressed by a U. S. cabinet 
member, Secretary of Commerce Luther B. Hodges, 
a businessman of international reputation with a 
prominent voice in President Kennedy’s trade policy 
counsels. Other major spokesmen on the world trade 
and political scenes —from the United States and 
elsewhere — will share the congressional rostrum. 

One of the goals of the 1962 Congress is a new 
record in attendance by IAA members from the 
United States and other countries and by interested 
persons from the international advertising field-at- 
large. 





Self-Service in Europe 


Western European nations have been realizing the 
advantages and profits from mass production tech- 
niques for many years, but not until rather recently 
have these nations begun to recognize the same ben- 
efits in the application of the same principles to 
distribution. One of the best examples of mass distribu- 
tion techniques can be found in the rapid growth and 
acceptance of the self-service store. 

The self-service phenomenon did not become fea- 
sible in Europe until postwar conditions created new 
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shipping areas as a result of resettlement schemes, 
extensive shifts of population, and better transporta- 
tion facilities. Since 1948, however, the number of 
these stores has increased from 164 to more than 
36,000 in 1960. 

Most of the expansion has been concentrated in 
retail food stores, although the self-service principle 
is being introduced in nonfood outlets also. Many 
intermediate forms of self-service are fairly wide- 
spread in the retail selling of textiles, household goods, 
and drugs. 

At the end of 1959, there were 17,132 self-service 
food stores in Western Germany, the largest number 
in any European country. By comparison, in 1958 
there were only 9,676 such establishments. 

According to trade circles, in 1960 the figure rose 
to an estimated total of 20,000 self-service stores, 
accounting for one-third of all retail food sales. 

How far and how fast self-service continues to 
develop will depend largely upon consumers’ attitudes 
and buying habits. Where consumer surveys have been 
undertaken, the popularity of self-service has been 
shown to depend upon its ability to reduce prices or 
at least to prevent them from rising, and its wider 
selection of goods. 

In addition, the extent of public motorization, the 
amount of household refrigeration and deep-freeze 
facilities, and the resourcefullness of the individual 
retailer in adapting his methods to the particular local 
needs are important factors in the development of 
self-service. 


Advertising Distribution 


Kenneth L. Walters, International Consultant, 
recently sent a questionnaire to some 1,000 inter- 
national executives in the U. S., in order to ascertain 
certain facts on their international advertising 
activities. 

421 responses were received —a 42.3% return — 
of which 411 were usable in tabulating the results, as 
follows: 

1. Do you spend over $50,000 advertising in local 
media overseas? 


Yes - 119 (29% of 411) No - 277 (674%) 


Don’t Know - 15 (3.6%) 


2. Please indicate where you advertise in local 
media (252 answered 2 & 3) 


| er S05 «Get. Americs «2... ccccce 125 
West Germany .......... 129 Other Latin Am. ....... 175 
era a A errces er 89 
Otier BUGS ....6.0<0-00.016 a SS errr rr rr 107 
NE i din ad wes die saan ee oS Seer 75 
Re ere See «= ARS. pin occ sc eveeses 112 


3. Who selects the Local Advertising Agencies to 
place this billing? 





Our people in the U.S. 54 20.7% 
Our people overseas 81 31.0% 
Both U.S.‘ and overseas 126 48.3% 

Total 261 100.0% 
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Kenyon & Eckhardt, Limited? ‘Thorn House, Sir. 


Thorn House, Upper St. Martin’s Lane, London, 


W.C That’s where our new office has just 


opened, to join K&E Mexico City and K&E 


Toronto. 

But, although it’s the newest advertising agency 
in London, K&E, Ltd. is also one of the most ex- 
perienced. It’s like no other anywhere. It’s so differ- 
ent because we own it jointly with one of the biggest 
(if not the biggest) and best agencies in London: 
The London Press Exchange. 

Thus we supply the exciting American creative 


flavor and the L.P.E. provides the broad, deep 
brand of marketing, merchandising and research 
services they are known for in the U.K. and in 69 
other world markets. 

This unusual blend of international creative and 
marketing know-hows holds a wealth of possibili- 
ties to most clients in the U.K.—or almost anywhere 
else. For the complete story, you might stop in—in 
London, or at our New York headquarters, 247 
Park Avenue. 

We're happy to say that several already have. 










































UNITED KINGDOM... 


@ The U.K. Chapter aims at a dramatic lift in 
the level of interest on the part of its membership by 
drawing from more top names in British industry and 
commerce as speakers and panelists. Strong audience- 
participation should be a feature of luncheon meet- 
ings, evening workshop sessions and an all-day sympo- 
sium. Speakers on subjects of national importance 
have been drawn from ministers and Members of 
Parliament, economists and marketing authorities, 
advertisers and advertising agencies. 


Paul Bareau, Editor of the “Statist’’, opened the 
luncheon talks at the Connaught Room, in London, 
on October 19th, with and address on “Planning — 
and Marketing for National Solvency.” Unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Bareau spoke from what he called 
“undecipherable, scribbled notes,” and we are unable 
to report on his talk. 


On November 15th Roy Jenkins, Member of 
Parliament, economist, author and a leading sup- 
porter of Britain’s entry into the O.E.C.D. took 
“Britain and Europe” as his subject. The main 
points he made were: 


@ From the dynamic trade expansion of the E.E.C. 
over the past 3 or 4 years, it must be recognized 
that it is not merely a matter of increased trade 
between the Six that we are confronted with; 
but rather their dramatic build-up of a strong 
Home Market — already demonstrably capable 
of trade expansion outwards to the rest of the 
world. 


@ World trade conditions to-day must be faced up 
to—the British Home Market simply is not big 


oJ 
# 
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enough now to engage competitively on an inter- 
national sales-front largely dominated by the 
European Common Market, the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R. 


@ The Commonwealth offers no effective alter- 
native to Britain’s link-up with the E.E.C. No 
Commonwealth country is in the position to offer 
a Customs Union with the U.K., because none 
is prepared to face up to tariff-free competition 
with British manufacturers. 


@ We are seeing capital investment from the U.S.A. 
tending to go into the Common Market instead 
of into Britain. A significant diversion of capital 
from the U.K. to the E.E.C. would be the result 
of Britain remaining outside the E.E.C. 


“Britain’s missed opportunities in Europe” will be 
dealt with at the January 26th, 1962, luncheon by 
Justin Power, Vice President of A.C. Nielsen Com- 
pany, U.S.A., and Managing Director of the Nielsen 
operations in Continental Europe, Australasia and 
South America. 


On March 8th, the Economic Minister, British Em- 
bassy, Bonn, James Marjoribanks, C.M.G., will speak 
on “British and German Export Methods Com- 
pared.” The luncheon meetings close with a members- 
only Business Luncheon on April 26th. 


The theme at the all-day symposium on April 5th is 
to be “The British Image Abroad”, when first-class 
speakers will have been previously briefed from 
current information now being sought through pilot- 
surveys in a number of European and other countries. 
Dr. Mark Abrams, Research Director, London Press 
Exchange (an officer of the U.K. Chapter), who is 


The U.K. Chapter Luncheon in the Con- 
naught Rooms, London on the 19th of 
October. Members of the Activities Com- 
mittee with the Guest Speaker (I. to r.) 
Edward E. Jones (S.H. Benson Ltd.,), P.D. 
Silvester (Liebig’s Extract of Meat Co. 
Ltd.), Frank J. Levens (Joshua B. Powers 
Ltd.), the Guest Speaker, Mr. Paul Bareau 
(Editor, “Statist’’), D.C. Caldecourt (Royds 
Overseas Advertising & Marketing), E.P. 
Godden (Beecham Overseas Ltd.), Intam’‘s 
Arthur C. Burton, Chairman of the United 
Kingdom Chapter. 




















responsible for having these surveys carried out, is 
including for study a selection of consumer goods and 
capital goods, plus an “invisible export”. This one- 
day Symposium, as well as the luncheon meetings, 
will take place at the Connaught Rooms and mem- 
bers of the Chapter are able to invite two guests each. 


Evening workshop sessions, held at the Royal Com- 
monwealth Society, London, take the form of a series 
of three discussions on ‘Advertising — Restraints 
and Restrictions at Home and Abroad” and hold 


af wlan 








Members of our U.K. Chapter listening to Roy Jenkins, M.P., speaking 
on “Britain and Europe” at the November Luncheon Meeting held at 
the Connaught Rooms, London. 


promise of very lively contributions by speakers and 
audience. 


“A Government Point of View” opens these dis- 
cussions on November 16th, when the distinguished 
guest speaker is Mr. Per Federspiel, Danish Lawyer, 
Industrialist and Statesman. He is a Member of the 
Danish Parliament and was Chairman of the 
Economic Committee of the Council of Europe 1953- 
60. Provocative viewpoints will lead the 14th Decem- 
ber discussion when Gordon Hollis, M.P.S., well- 
known Secretary of the Proprietary Association of Gt. 
Britain, speaks first on “The Advertiser’s Point of 
View” and is followed by Tom Sutton, M.I.P.A., 
J.W. Thompson’s U.K. Managing Director, who 
talks on “An Advertising Agency’s Point of View.” 


On February 15th, 1962, the series ends with “A 
Media Owner’s Point of View” put to the meeting 
by Guy Paine, Controller of Advertisements, Asso- 
ciated Rediffusion. 


Referring to the scope of this 1961/62 program, 
Intam’s Arthur Burton, Chairman of the U.K. Chap- 
ter, had this to say: “We've faced up to a few hard 


facts since the Chapter was formed last year. Although 
we have easily the largest membership of any Eu- 
ropean Chapter, my Committee recognizes that we 
have still to work for a much fuller representation of 
British firms selling on the broad international front. 
Our job —and it’s not easy —is first to convince 
them that, amongst so many existing organizations 
open to them, the IAA has its special part to play. 

“Further, that whilst membership of the IAA in itself 
confers a number of benefits on those of us in Britain 
who are actually concerned with marketing and sell- 
ing abroad, it is in the U.K. Chapter that we can 
take full advantage of it. Our program of activities 
is imaginative and specially planned to give our mem- 
bers ample opportunity to bring along guests holding 
important positions in British industry and commerce. 
We believe that the character of our meetings over the 
next few months will induce a number of such people 
to join us.” 


The annual meeting was held on October 25th 
with Goran Tamm in the chair. Thirty members 
participated in spite of the fact that there was no 
speaker, owing to the magnitude of subjects to be 
discussed. This large attendance bears witness to the 
great interest our members are taking in the activities 
of the Chapter. 


The program suggested by the program committee 

was accepted unanimously. This means that the activ- 
ities during the 1961/62 of operations will be devoted 
mainly to studies of the UK as a market for Swedish 
products (during 1962/63 another country will be 
chosen). The program will consist of: 
(a) Lectures at luncheon meetings on England — 
Very able guest speakers have already declared them- 
selves willing to take part in this program. It is ex- 
pected that a series of lectures of a high quality will 
be presented, which will serve as a background for 
the seminar mentioned below. 


Friends of IAA in the other Scandinavian countries 
have been invited to attend these meetings as well 
as the seminar. 

(b) Mailings about the UK Market — In addition 
to the luncheon meetings, interesting articles and book- 
lets will be circulated to members of the Chapter. This 
material should also be of great educational value for 
the participants in the seminar. 

(c) Seminar in Cambridge or Oxford — Plans are 
being made for a four-day seminar to be held in either 
April or May. Mr. Arthur Burton, Chairman of the 
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UK Chapter and other members of IAA in England 
have promised their co-operation. 

(d) Regular Meetings — Beyond the UK Program, 
other luncheon meetings are being planned to which 
guest speakers will be invited. 

At the annual meeting, Mr. Erik Elinder, First 
Vice President of IAA, was elected Honorary Member 
of the Swedish Chapter to the great acclamation of 
all present. 


PHILADELPHIA... 


The Philadelphia Chapter is a reality, at last, 
thanks to the hard work of its organizers who have 
been holding meeting after meeting ever since last 
spring. 

Sparkplug was undoubtedly Joe Walderman, 
shown in the picture below next to IAA President 
Wilson. Joe practically commuted between Phila- 
delphia and New York, signing up new members, 
stimulating interest in our organization and general- 
ly doing as fine a job of public relations as he had 
done previously during the gestation period of the 
Pittsburgh Chapter. 

The Charter was formally granted by the IAA 
Board of Directors at its meeting on November 14, 
but even before that date the group, raring to go, 
had met on various occasions “as if a chapter.” 


LAKE ERIE-CLEVELAND 


On Thursday, November 16, thirty members met 
to hear a panel discussion on art and lithography in 
foreign advertising. 








Congeniality and conviviality reigned at the various organization 
meetings of the Philadelphia Chapter, as reflected in this picture 
(below) taken at the May 24, 1961, dinner. At right: The first slate 
of officers of the Philadelphia Chapter of IAA. Back Row — John 
Root, Alan Wood Steel Co., Treasurer; George Smith, Esterbrook Pen 
Co., Director; Richard Groves, Iron Age, Director; Irving Mark, Arndt 
Preston, Chapin, Lamb & Keen, Inc., Secretary. Front Row — William 
Verschoor, Steel Magazine, V.P.; Ovid Riso, Philco International, 
President; Cedric Philippe, Wyeth International, V.P.; Michael Walsh, 











An unusual invitation carrying a water color paint 
brush had been sent out by Ed Krumeich, “club pres- 
ident” and Advertising Manager of General Tire & 
Rubber Export Company. Members were warned to 
bring the brush to the meeting. 


As the meeting started, members were given a set 
of water color paints and paper. Instructions were to 
paint whatever they wished. The results were judged 
by the panel speakers Ralph Hitchcock, Akron Ad- 
vertising Art, and Leonard Pollina, Standard Repro- 
duction, for the best entries in the following cate- 
gories: Best Painting—Worst Painting—Most Way- 
Out-There painting—Funniest. The later showed a 
cream-colored cube entitled: “Tennis Ball (Factory 
Reject)”. 

Needless to say all members were preconditioned 
to the discussion of the problems involved in art and 
reproduction for foreign markets. 


NEW YORK... 


Twelve distinguished businessmen from Japan 
were guests of the New York Chapter at its regular 
monthly luncheon meeting on November 30th. 
Traveling under the auspices of the State Depart- 
ment, the group was visiting the United States to 
study advertising and marketing methods, with a 
view to adapting some of the American practices to 
their profession in Japan. 


Vic Pickering, First Vice-President of IAA had 
already held a special meeting with the Japanese 
team, during which he had imparted valuable infor- 
mation to them, and also told them about the aims 
and activities of our Association. 


The speaker at the Chapter meeting was Mr. Elmer 
Davis, managing consultant, who had billed his talk: 
“How to Get a Better Job at Higher Pay in Inter- 
national Advertising.” 





Aitken-Kynett, Secretary. Not shown—Tod Sheppard, Luken Steel 
Co.; Director. 
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Mr. Francisco Garcia Ruescas, chairman, opens the fourth biennial European Conference of the International ern eonntyeenapl Association. 
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“The International Advertising Association, the 
only organization in the world which comprises within 
its zone of activities advertising media, the press, 
radio, television, cinema, advertisers and advertising 
agents, has a great responsibility in respect of present- 
day world problems. The world is passing through an 
era of intranquillity, of disquiet and of uncertainty, 
but advertisers, throughout the world, the media and 
the agencies, with such potent strength for diffusion, 
with their powerful economic means, can constitute 
a bastion, a very great one, to defend the culture and 
the spirit of the Western world. 


“We advertisers throughout the world have an un- 
avoidable obligation, we must join shoulder to shoulder 
in defense of these great assets that no-one, no-one 
can snatch from us, because God gave them to us at 
the moment when we were born. 

“Spain is proud to receive such eminent personalities 
as those who are now visiting us. It is with great pride 
and satisfaction for us that we now see delegates from 
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all over the world, from more than forty countries, 
who visit our country. This is the finest compensation 
that we could possibly receive for the effort and the 
traditional hospitality that you will all meet with, not 
collectively, but individually, because all Spaniards 
and all advertisers in Spain will go out of their way 
to attend to your wants, gentlemen. 

“Madrid receives you as she always has received 
her good sons: we consider you to-day as our sons. 
You are under our protection and shelter and you 
will receive every attention during you stay in the 
capital of Spain, so that you may benefit from and 
enjoy the beauties of our marvellous city. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, thank you very much for 
coming to Spain. Spain has received you with open 
arms. In Madrid, the Capital, you will find the 
traditional hospitality well-known all over the world. 
Please feel that you are in your own home. Thank you”. 

(From the address of welcome to the 
delegates delivered by Mr. Ruescas). 














“T am particularly pleased at the theme which you 
have chosen for this year’s Congress, ‘Progress of 
International Co-operation in World-Marketing and 
Advertising’. The keyword for me in this theme is 
co-operation. I feel proud to be associated with all of 
you in an organization which can point to a signif- 
icant record of co-operation across national frontiers 
in one important aspect of our life today, the aspect 
of international communications. 

“Though as marketers we must necessarily be 
communicators, we have an obligation as well as a 
challenge to develop our communicating skills to those 
professionally high levels which will most efficiently 
lead toward a better distribution of goods and services 
and thereby better living for millions of our compa- 
triots. Our job in the International Advertising Asso- 
ciation is to lend all possible assistance and leadership 
to the development of these professional skills, and 
the proper standards which must accompany them. 

“We think we have come a long way in this direc- 
tion. We realize full well that we still have a long 
way to go, but with the assistance of congresses such 
as this one and with the other activities which we 
have in being or in planning we can look forward to 
continuing progress. 

“We believe that the association should take an 
active stand on legislation and other action affecting 
international advertising, and we feel strongly that 
our views as an Association should be communicated 
to the proper authorities. We feel that there should 
be constant studying within the Chapters of such 
matters as are likely to affect adversely the field of 
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international advertising, in order that programs may 
be devised and timed to furnish effective action. 

“We should be paying more attention to our image 
as a profession in order that we may act in those 
areas where our exportees can work as communicators 
to improve our image. For let us not fool ourselves, 
ladies and gentlemen, we are no invulnerable sanc- 
tuary. Advertising will be criticized, it has been crit- 
icized in the past, it will be criticized in the future, by 
those forces which are blind to its contribution to a 
free economy. 

“We should also be paying more attention to our 
potential role of assisting in service compaigns. Such 
contributions on our part are not only in the finest 
tradition of our profession but in term of simple self- 
interest, as they contribute considerably to our own 
image as a constructive force in our community. 

“These are but a few of the instances where we 
propose that the Association play an increasingly 
active role as the years go by. We hope that you will 
agree with them and will cooperate in the same spirit 
as you have shown in staging this magnificent congress. 

“Tf you do join with us in this way we feel confident 
that in future when men and women throughout the 
world speak of advertising in terms of professional 
capacity, whenever they speak of advertising efforts 
and integrity, whenever they speak of advertising as 
a progressive force in the world of business, the image 
which will be uppermost in their minds will be that 
of the International Advertising Association.” 

(From the keynote address delivered 
by Mr. E. C. Wilson) 
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In the following pages we present the majority of 
the talks given at the Madrid Conference. 

Some had to be cut down due to space limitations, 
some had to be omitted altogether. For example, one 
of the best presentations Was that made by Dr. Walter 
Scheele of Werbeagentur Dr. Hegemann GmbH., 
Diisseldorf, on behalf of Knorr Products, but the 
salient feature was the showing of excellent slides trac- 
ing the development of some of the Knorr brands of 
soup, ravioli and other food products, their introduc- 
tion into new markets and their successful promotion. 
Without these graphic elements, the talk, outstanding 
as it was, would be meaningless. 

For the same reason, we lad to omit the address of 
Mr. Jacques Dauphin, President of the Fédération 
Internationale de la Publicité Extérieure, who gave a 
fine visual presentation of outdoor displays in various 


countries, richly illustrated with color slides. 


Some of the lectures, such as the one given by Mr. 
Geoffrey Wethered on Commercial Television in 
Europe and the one of Mr. Jean-Max Lenormand 
on Education in Advertising Around-the-World will 
be featured in later issues of THe INTERNATIONAL 
ADVERTISER. 


The simultaneous translators and recorders had 
done a magnificent job, but it was unavoidable that 
some of the speakers’ remarks were garbled, either in 
translation or in transcription. We spent many hours 
editing and sometimes “interpreting” the transcripts, 
in an endeavor to cull the most significant excerpts. 


We hope that this presentation will be equally well 
received by those who attended the Conference and 
those who didn’t. 





Erik Elinder on 
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_ Advertising WS.7 


Some challenging thoughts on one of the most 
important problems facing European advertising 
during the 1960's. 


Mr. Elinder, Managing Director, Wilh. Anderssons 
Annonsbyra AB., Stockholm and first vice president 
of the European Council of IAA, gave one of the most 
provocative— in fact, controversial— addresses of the 
Conference. There were many among his listeners 
who disagreed, based on their own interests or on the 
policies they had adopted in the conduct of their own 
businesses, but there is no doubt that the speaker, 
who has the courage of his convictions, gave a dem- 
onstration of truly international thinking. 


HILE industry all over Europe is undergoing an 

acceleration of mergers, while we produce more 
and more identical refrigerators, electric irons, cycles, 
safety razors, cigarette lighters, cosmetics and thou- 
sands of other products, the leaders in European adver- 
tising, whether in London, in Paris or Diisseldorf are, 
as far as I can see, united with the small-time prophets 
in the many small cities all over our Continent in their 
demand that advertising for these goods, which are 
identical in the majority of markets must be formulated 
differently and dressed up in arguments which vary 
from country to country. Can this attitude be justified? 


The question is undoubtedly of great importance 
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to manufacturers, advertising agencies and last but not 
least the hundreds of millions of consumers who come 
into contact with European advertising every day. 

I should, however, like to put it to you that the 
question before us is more far-reaching in its implica- 
tions than we have hitherto agreed and that it is of 
an importance which extends far beyond the normal 
scope of advertising. It extends into the realms of trade 
policy. 

It is true that our various markets here in Europe are 








so different, that a message formulated in the same way 
for the same product cannot appeal with as much 
success to two or three or more markets as a national 
campaign tailor-made for that market. 


If the advertising world should really be right in as- 
serting that every market, large or small, requires an in- 
dividual approach because market conditions and na- 
tional temperaments vary so much that every adver- 
tisement, every folder, every marketing scheme must 
be tailored to fit — what reality is there, then, behind 
our dreams of a united European Market? 


Is there any prospect at all that we can plan adver- 
tising campaigns this very day, which can be put into 
operation in two or more European countries without 
any change in their basic outline, in the same way as 
a single campaign can normally be used from Coast to 
Coast in the U.S.A.? Can we tomorrow or the day af- 
ter tomorrow take this major step forward towards co- 
ordination? Or must one single product from one 
single manufacturer be presented with different argu- 
ments, different copy and different illustrations in every 
minor section of the market in our part of the world? 
That is the big question. 


Global vs. Parochial Thinking 


If every country were to demand a sales appeal of 
its own, how is one to explain the great success achiev- 
ed by, for example, the Readers’ Digest magazine all 
over the world? How is one then to explain the success 
of the great best sellers, world famous films and 
theatrical productions? I believe that the very existence 
of the Readers’ Digest is one of the best proofs that we 
are living in a market which is in many respects uni- 
form. If people speaking different languages, and with 
skins of different colors can read the same literary 
matter, if the Readers’ Digest can be sold successfully 
with approximately the same contents in markets all 
over the globe, why then must the advertising material 
in the same publication vary from market to market, 
Isn’t there something wrong in this reasoning? Intel- 
lectual consumption of literary matter must by the very 
laws of logic be more bound by tradition and condi- 
tioned by local circumstances than comparatively new 
and very superficial consumer information on ordinary 
consumer goods. 


I know that courtesy forbids speaking of rope in a 
hangman’s house. I also know that there are certain 
combinations of letters with unpleasant or offensive 
associations which cannot be transferred with impunity 
directly from one market to another, but these are 
light weight considerations — mere feathers, aren’t 
they? — which have been made out in advertising 
circles to be big fat geese which threaten to take wing 
with common sense astride their backs, and what is just 
as serious — threaten to put Europe’s leading advertis- 
ing men outside the pale of a development which is of 
decisive importance to the economic future of our part 
of the world. 


I have recently looked through the Readers’ Digest 
for the last decade or so and have compiled a brief 
comparison of advertisement layouts from different 
countries during the years 1950, 1955 and 1960. It 
has astounded me to note the swift pace at which we 
are all heading towards the same goal. Any variation 
is simply due to the fact that certain countries because 
of their size, their isolated position, limited printing 
resources and perhaps to some extent, too, because of 
strong national traditions and a national inclination 
to opposition have shown themselves more immune 
than others against the development which in itself 
is a natural one. There can be no doubt, however, as 
to the direction in which we are heading or the tend- 
ency of today: We are all moving towards a uniform 
European style of advertising — and then on towards 
a uniform world style which means that we are all 
anxious to see advertisements which inspire confidence, 
which carry a sense of elegance and quality commu- 
nicated in the picture language which is becoming 
more and more uniform all over the world year by 
year. If advertising men, artists and copywriters the 
world over would join in supporting this pattern of 
development towards a common advertising language 
in word and picture — a development which needs 
by no means result in the death of artistry and imagi- 
nation — quite the contrary — we shall succeed to a 
great extent in smoothing the way for the wider mar- 
kets to come. 


Universal Trends in Copy and Illustration 


Of all the rich fund of material which I have gather- 
ed from my study, I want to mention here the main 
tendencies which immediately hit the eye, and I hope 
that after this conference the Readers’ Digest and other 
world-wide concerns in this field will make available 
sizeable sums of money to enable a full study of this 
interesting development process throughout the world 
to be made, so that these international publications 
can enable us to follow in detail, from country to 
country, what is really taking place under the surface. 
Is there any task in the world of advertising of greater 
urgency? 


As the Readers’ Digest is the only magazine which 
appears in various’editions throughout the countries of 
the world, I have deemed it natural to use this for 
purposes of demonstration. 


Advertisements carrying artist-drawn main illustra- 
tions are very much on the retreat all over the world. 
In 1955 some 45% of all advertisements in the U.S. 
edition carried a main illustration drawn by a com- 
mercial artist. Five years later the proportion was down 
to 27%. Here as always the U.S. is clearly in the lead. 
Five years ago 60% of all advertisements in the 
Swedish edition had a main illustration which was the 
work of a commercial artist. After five years the per- 
centage in Sweden is now 41%, that is to say approx- 
imately the same position as the U.S. occupied five 
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years ago. The same development can be seen in 
France and Germany where the percentage has fallen 
in the last five years from 54 and 51 respectively to 
40°. Thus Sweden, France and Germany are in this 
respect 4 or 5 years behind the U.S. in their develop- 
ment. 

In 1955 Spain had 71% artist-illustrated advertise- 
ments. By 1960 the figure had fallen to 54% or the 
same level which France had reached five years ago. 
This may indicate, perhaps, that national tradition is 
stronger in Spain than in France but it is still of little 
consequence by comparison with the process of inter- 
national development. It wouldn't surprise me if, after 
this conference all the countries present become more 
conscious of the speed with which this development is 
advancing, whether we like it or not. 


Growing Use of Photography over Art 


The other side of the picture, of course, is the com- 
mensurate growth in the use of the advertising photo 
over the same period. Five years ago, 48% of adver- 
tisements in the American Readers’ Digest were already 
dominated by photography. By 1960 as many as 66% 
of all advertisements used photographic illustrations. 
Sweden, Germany and France quickly follow suit. 
Sweden is in this respect the most Americanized coun- 
try with just over 50% photographic illustrations. Close 
on her heels come Germany and France with 48 and 
45% respectively, and last of the five countries we find 
Spain with 37% of her advertisements illustrated with 
photos. Spain is in this respect at the level which Ger- 
many had reached in 1938. It is evident the future 
looks bright for the commercial photographers in this 
world. 


Another interesting tendency also makes itself ap- 
parent. The big square “bleed” photograph dominated 
avertisement layouts in the U.S. edition in 1960. About 
60°C of all advertisements were of this type. Here we 
can really speak of standardization, and please note that 
this development process has taken place without any- 
body talking about it — simply as an intuitive striving 
towards a uniform and elegant advertising language 
of words and pictures. The same development is also 
taking place as far as editorial matter is concerned. 
Only five years ago this type of advertisement was 
relatively rare in all other countries in Europe. Only 
10-11% of the advertisements in France and Ger- 
many had a layout containing large square “bleed” 
photos. There were fewer in Sweden — only 8% — 
and in Spain about the same, or 7%. 


Europe follows U.S. Lead 


In these last five years the process of Americanization 
has moved incredibly rapidly forward, even if no other 
country has yet reached the U. S. figures of 5 years 
ago. The fastest development has as usual been in 
Sweden. There the proportion is already 37%. Ger- 
many and France, like inseparable Siamese twins, 
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share second place with 26-27%. Spain, too, has made 
great progress but got no further yet than 21%. 

Isn't it remarkable that national advertisers — I have 
omitted the international advertisers altogether in this 
study —-and the national advertising agencies have 
spontaneously fallen in step with a visual world lan- 
guage, which is maturing before our eyes? How do 
you reconcile this with the statements found in certain 
agency literature to the effect that all advertising has 
to be tailor-made for each specific market? 


I am aware that development in the daily press has 
not been at anything like the same pace, even if the 
direction in which it is moving is the same. However, 
I have found the above tendencies to be so clearly 
defined that I am anxious to express my thoughts 
before this extremely qualified assembly, while at the 
same time stressing the importance of our making a 
reality at the earliest possible moment, of a truly scien- 
tific study of the development of picture, copy, layout 
and visual presentation in different media and different 
countries towards steadily greater uniformity. The 
advertising field should certainly not be allowed to 
become a national reservation for otherwise extinct 
animals and plants. 


Economy and Effectiveness 


If an advertising campaign for the same product is 
today to be planned for ten countries, then there are 
two methods of procedure which can be adopted. We 
could draw up ten national compaigns costing, let’s 
say, 100.000 kronor each, or in all 1 million kronor. 
In that case out of a total advertising budget of 5 
million kronor, only 4 million remain to be used on 
various media. This is the normal way it is done all 
over Europe today. 


The other alternative — and that which I believe 
to be the method of the future — is to allocate instead 
maybe 300,000 kronor, maybe more, to a joint inter- 
national compaign, worked out by an international 
creative team. The 6-700,000 kronor saved in this 
way can be used instead to present the well thought- 
out and well designed advertising message with 700,- 
000 kronor worth of extra force. 


But what would happen to all our artists, all our 
copywriters, etc., if all the large producers selling 
throughout Europe were to sell their products with the 
help of centrally produced advertising? Won’t this 
mean the breaking up of the entire present organization 
of advertising agencies? Won't this mean that people 
will be thrown out of work? Won't this mean less 
opportunity for gifted people to make their way up- 
wards, especially in the small countries? 


On the contrary, I believe that this development will 
benefit artists, copywriters, the heads of advertising 
agencies and others, just as much as it will certainly 
benefit the advertisers, the media and the consumers. 
It will force specialization in that certain agencies, 
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certain artists, certain copywriters will become special- 
its in marketing goods in a wider market, while others 
will become specialists in national marketing. 

The swift development is this way whether we want 
to or not. The lack of skilled staffs is so great that we 
cannot afford to dissipate their energies on work which 
is too disparate in nature. 


Advertising to Transcend National Boundaries 

I am well aware that a re-casting of one’s thoughts 
in this field requires work and costs money and that 
in the beginning a lot of mistakes are certain to be 
made. What one wins by pioneering here, should, 
however be well worth the expense and the work. 
I am convinced that in the next few years we shall see 
the emergence of a new method of collaboration be- 
tween European advertisers and European advertising 
agencies. 

By 1965, indeed much earlier, we shall have devel- 
oped, in my opinion, many inter-European creative 
groups, in which advertisers and advertising agencies 
will together build up European campaigns which, 
without cutting down effectivity and without weaken- 
ing results can vield the enormous profits which can 
result from running an advertising campaign which is 
co-ordinated in the best sense of the word. Why should 
three artists in three different countries sit drawing the 
same electric iron and three copywriters write what is 
after all largely the same copy for the same iron when 
instead the outstanding European specialist in the 
drawing of electric irons, in collaboration with the 
best European copywriter on the subject could produce 
a series of advertisements which could then be pre- 
sented with insignificant national modifications ren- 
dered necessary by changes in language? 


The Importance of Media Buying 


There has long been a certain negative attitude 
to “distributing agencies”. There is a tendency to 
regard the selection of media and the placing of 
advertisements as uninteresting routine, work of little 
merit. I hold this part of the work as being just as 
important for the result as the creative part. Impor- 
tant too, is that the increasingly complicated tech- 
nical side be efficiently and correctly handled. 

I am perfectly well aware of the danger of going 
too far with standardization. Just imagine what it 
would be like if all advertisements were of the same 
size, carried the same square photo and the same 
watered-down message to suit everybody. That is cer- 
tainly not my aim. Neither do I believe that such an 
effect will arise from well planned co-ordination, in 
the many cases where it is possible to effect it. Can 
anybody tell me that American advertising today is 
standardized to these absurd lengths, although the 
same advertisements, printed matter, posters go out 
from coast to coast over the whole of that enormous 
Continent? No — a thousand times no! In no other 
country can we find such a variation of visual language 
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and information techniques as in the American cam- 
paigns. It is because they have a uniform market and 
because they speak the same picture language, that 
they can afford to indulge in as much variation as we 
have here in Europe, but on a considerably higher 
level. 

It seems to me that it is no longer a question of 
whether advertising can become international. It must 
become international. We who are taking part in this 
conference, whether we are advertisers, media men or 
agency men, must play as active a part as possible in 
assisting this process of development. If there are no 
grounds for international advertising, then there are no 
grounds either for marketing internationally since ad- 
vertising reflects the state of the market and gives a 
visual presentation of sales concepts. 


Marketing Strategy follows Manufacturing Policy 


If there is no belief in advertising that can pass over 
all boundaries, then neither should we manufacture 
products which pass over all boundaries. 

To begin marketing with a local appeal which 
changes from country to country is about as sensible 
as stopping a factory from producing a product and 
setting up production in a number of small national 
factories — these producing their own national prod- 
ucts in short series after their own recipe. 

Marketing demands technical knowledge and it 
also demands a technical, streamlined distribution ap- 
paratus, precisely in the same way as goods roll out on 
a production line. If this technical know-how cannot 
be used in more countries, then the advertising agén- 
cies can never serve their clients’ need for international 
marketing, a need which today is growing like mush- 
rooms out of the earth. 

We must abandon all our old national prejudices 
and try to see the new lines along which development 
is to take place. I believe in international co-operation 
between national advertising agencies in the course of 
which creative groups under the leadership of people 
who are trained to think internationally are assembled 
to work in unison. Let us hope that the time has passed 
when each sat like a little king in his own kingdom. 
The politicians’ attempts to break down tariff barriers 
and political obstacles are not enough; we in sales and 
advertising have an equally important job to do in 
ridding ourselves of the prejudices and faulty reasoning 
which have all too long obstructed development in our 
very important sphere. 

We cannot imagine a unified European market 
without a uniform European advertising language. It 
is we in advertising who have hitherto hindered this 
development by binding ourselves too unremittingly 
to our own small or large national markets. It is also 
we who can contribute more than anyone else to the 
creation of a common European advertising language. 
This IAA conference here in Madrid could be a mile- 
stone in the progress of this trend of development. 


Dr. Julius Schwenzner on 
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The need for a more efficient exchange 
of information of experience in the field of opinion, 
market and media research. 


Mo” experts in advertising agree that reliable data 
on public opinion, markets and media are indis- 
pensable instruments for the efficient planning of ad- 
vertising and research in these fields is recognized both 
as a practical and as a scientific discipline. But we must 
remember that, until very recently, it had to fight hard 
to be accepted. 


Many international firms are operating under their 
names or brands or licenses in different markets, but 
only a small “elite” group has been using research 
systematically as a basic part of their marketing and 
advertising policies. Often these firms even publish 
parts of the results of the surveys carried out on their 
behalf, f. i. as an essential element of their public re- 
lations work. Nearly all of these enterprises dispose of 
their own market and marketing research departments 
and cooperate in general with such advertising agencies 
which have an adequate research department equipped 
with trained specialists. The cost of this special research 
in different fields is considerable, but management be- 
lieves that it is a sound and reliable investment from 
the standpoint of economic efficiency. 


Since the last world war we have observed in nearly 
all countries that social images and psychological waves 
of peoples’ wants are stronger than political frontiers 
or regulations, so that politics have io include them 
into their considerations. Modern traffic and com- 
munication facilities favor these socio-economic evolu- 
tions whose characteristics at the same time change in 
relatively short periods. There is a tendency for the na- 
tional markets to become parts of larger supra-national 
markets — at least partly — or to become more or less 
a sort of new regional markets; this will be the case 
within the growing Common Market of Western 
Europe. 


Long-term economic planning 


Therefore, just now and in the near future, thou- 
sands of enterprises in all countries and nearly in all 
branches — whether they want or not — have to de- 
cide whether they want to consider and prepare a 
policy for a larger market or whether they prefer to 
limit themselves and concentrate on their present mar- 
ket. The problem arises how to train these newcomers 





Dr. Schwenzner is Managing Director of Gesellschaft fiir Markt- 
forschung, Hamburg, and President of the Association of 
German Market Research Institutes, Bonn. 


in international marketing and advertising and make 
them familiar with the experience of international re- 
search. In this respect the cost-problem must be put in- 
to question, especially from the standpoint of smaller 
or medium sized firms which cannot dispose of the 
same budgets for research and advertising as large 
companies. Most of these smaller and medium sized 
firms have still to learn that investments in the produc- 
tion sphere are often less essential than investments 
in the distribution field. 


This Conference itself is a vivid documentation for 
the reality of such international problems and the need 
for cooperation. 


Current Studies 


With respect to this development of larger markets, 
specially in Europe and within the O.E.E.C. a lot has 
been done already in order to promulgate the interna- 
tional experience in the field of opinion and market 
research. Only a few items need to be mentioned here: 


a) The European Society for Opinion Survey and 
Market Research (ESOMAR) was founded in 
Amsterdam in 1949. To-day ESOMAR com- 
prises more than 600 members. Every year dur- 
ing September the members hold a weekly public 
conference in one of the European countries in 
order to report on methodical progress and to 
discuss actual problems of general interest. This 
year’s conference was held in Baden-Baden and 
was opened by the German Vice-Chancellor Dr. 
Erhard. 


b) The British-Market-Research Bureau of J. 
Walter Thompson, London, publishes a very 
useful compilation of basic statistical and econ- 
omic data concerning the OEEC countries un- 
der the title: A Market of 200 Million People. 


c) The European Productivity Agency (EPA), 

Paris, sponsored and financed the valuable in- 
ternational research-project No. 169: “Con- 
sumer’s Food Buying Habits’. 
Under the direction of Mr. Louis Moss, director 
of Social Survey, London, sampling surveys have 
been carried out in 5 countries at the same time 
(Norway, Netherlands, Austria, Italy and Ger- 
many ) by adequate national institutes all using 
the same methods. This survey dealt with 14 
vital food commodities. The ultimate aim of the 
study was to get a clear picture of the different 
structure of distribution in the 5 countries in- 
volved. The results were officially published by 
EPA in Paris in May 1958. 
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d) In cooperation with the European Steel Com- 
mission, EPA sponsored and financed in 1959 a 
model-survey for rolled steel products. Nearly all 
European countries were represented by several 
members, in the specially formed research com- 
mission, which worked under Dr. W. Vosgerau, 
director-general of Kléckner-Mannstedt AG, 
Troisdorf, as chairman. The aim of the model- 
survey, whose main results were published by 
EPA under the title: “Equéte sidérurgique 
Suisse” was to examine and evaluate the differ- 
ent macro- and micro-economic techniques used 
to-day in market research as to their value for 
market prognosis for steel. 


e) EPA, financed and organized, in cooperation 
with the National Productivity centers of the 
OEEC-countries in May 1959, a Conference on 
European Market Research. Coordinator of this 
conference was Dr. Clodwig Kapferer, Ham- 
burg, whose book ‘“‘Market Research in Europe” 
has been republished meanwhile various times 
by EPA. Primary aim of this conference was: 


to coordinate the work of official statistics of 
the different countries in a way that the of- 
ficially published data will be comparable and 
allow setting up general tables for different 
countries. At the same time a recommendation 
has been made by all delegates for a closer co- 
operation of official statistics on one side and 
modern market research work — above all 
sampling surveys— on the other side; 


to interest trade associations and industrial 
federations in cooperation in opinion and 
market research on a European level. 


f) In consequence of the recommendations of the 
before-mentioned Paris-Conference a_ special 
Committee for the Promotion of Market Re- 
search on a European level was formed in West- 
ern Germany in 1960, whose work is financed 
by the Economic Ministry. 


Mr. Leon van de Merghel (left), general ger, P ing Publi- 





citaire $.A., Brussels, and chairman of the European Conference, chats 

with Count A. de Lasta, director, International Division, Saward 

Baker Co., Ltd., London, at the reception tendered by the Reader’s 
Digest. 
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This special committee has formed four sub- 
committees: 

a publication-committee; 

a documentation center which lists the market 

research work done in Western Germany; 

a committee for coordination of Official Sta- 

tistics and market research by private institutes 

and enterprises; 

a committee for the execution of a model Mar- 

ket Survey for electrical dust cleaners and 

mixers in the Common European Market. 
A fifth subcommittee is under preparation which 
is to consider how small and medium sized firms 
can operate under the new situations in the 
growing larger markets. The same theme and the 
question of market research within trade and in- 
dustry federations and associations will be dealt 
with in Vienna in October at a special EPA- 
Conference open to experts of different Euro- 
pean countries. 


g) During the last few years chains of market re- 
search institutes have been built up covering dif- 
ferent countries. Here we can distinguish be- 
tween institutions owned by the same mother- 
firm (f.i. Nielsen-Shop-Index) or institutions 
which are independent, but use a_ general 
“brand-name” in addition (f.i. Gallup-chain). 
A similar development of international chains 
of different types we see in the field of advertis- 
ing agencies. 


— 


Finally, institutions such as the very lively 
JETRO, Tokyo, have to be mentioned. JETRO 
has representatives in nearly all important trade 
centers and currently cooperates with the best 
national market research institutes, in order to 
supply the Japanese industries and Federations 
with adequate and proper information on mark- 
ets abroad. 


Media Evaluation 


In some countries media research — quantitative 
and qualitative — has to-day reached a remarkable 
level. It would be desirable that media-research be 
designed and promoted under international perspec- 
tives and standards as well. An example of such efforts 
are the monthly special statistics of advertising-expend- 
itures for different media (f.i. newspapers, illustrated 
news, reviews, etc.) in cross-tabulations by branches 
and brands or companies. The institute of Dr. Kap- 
ferer and Dr. Schmidt, Hamburg, started this quan- 
titative research for Western Germany in 1948/50 and 
recently included further European countries in its 
service which is open to firms and agencies interested. 

These details of advertising expenditures by me- 
dia and brands are combined with other data, for ins- 
tance sampling surveys, household or shop panels, very 
essential for the analysis of competition and the ob- 
servation of its actions in the field of advertising. (See 
the Report compiled annually by the Research Com- 











mittee of the International Advertising Association. 
The last one was published in the August 1961 issue 
of THE INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISER — The Editor.) 


Pitfalls to Avoid 


The owner and general director of an old European 
company, which has subsidiaries and factories in more 
than 25 countries in the world, appeared recently in 
one of his national companies in Europe and asked 
that the whole advertising budget be concentrated on 
television-spots, and these of a special type, because 
they had been so successful in another European coun- 
try. As the gentleman in question is already of a certain 
age and decisive temperament, as well as being the 
director of the parent company it was not in an easy 
situation. 


If the local manager had followed the instructions 
given by his superior — which often happens in such 
cases — a considerable amount of money would have 
been spent in vain. A quantitative media research 
showed that in this particular country only 1/6 of the 
households could be reached by television-spots and 
only 1/3 of these households were consumers of the 


product in question. On the other hand, at least near- 
ly every second household could be reached with the 
same budget by the traditional media. A qualitative 
research also favored the use of the traditional media. 
Finally, our director general accepted the reasons 
brought forward by research, but remained still a little 
angry because these research data had not been 
brought to the notice of his head office beforehand. 


Advertising costs are spent in order to open new 
markets or to secure the position of an enterprise or 
brand or an article in a given new market. These ex- 
penditures are therefore at the same time investments. 
Joseph Schumpeter, former Austrian Minister of 
Finance — who later lectured on economic theory and 
sociology at the Universities of Vienna, Bonn and 
Harvard, and who deeply impressed the economic 
thinking of our age—taught us that such money 
represents pre-made physical and intellectual human 
work that means a lifetime. This demonstrates that 
we have to promote a more efficient exchange and 
development of information of experience in the field 
of opinion, market and media research, not only for 
the benefit of our clients, but perhaps even more for the 
welfare of the National and International Community. 








Ilmar Roostal on Agency 





I THE field of International Advertising there are 
at present many possible courses of international 
agency cooperation open to us. Let me just name a few, 
which are now of importance in Western Europe. 


1. Combining with the aim of providing better in- 
ternational information services. With many 
changes now ahead through trade integration 
and otherwise, most difficult to forecast, up-to- 
date information is very important and so is this 
kind of cooperation between agencies; 


Cis eration in 
Pp 
— Advertising 


2. Initiating new international marketing research 
services. You surely remember how at one time 
agencies introduced marketing research services 
on their own domestic markets. Now they have 
progressed to doing this on an international scale; 


3. Learning new methods of operation from each 
other. 


4. Cooperation to get new business and to serve 
clients in export markets. 


Of course there exist combinations of all these forms 
of international cooperation in advertising. 


“Doing business” together on an international level 
is certainly the form of cooperation which interests us 
most, but the international forms of cooperation have 
come to be used increasingly in this rapidly changing 
era, and of course, they are always present when busi- 
ness is done together, for “‘where trade goes, there goes 
knowledge”. 


~ The Volume of International Advertising 


The extent of doing international business together, 
in turn depends on the extent of the international busi- 
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ness available. How big is this business? In what direc- 
tion is it going? What is the present and likely future 
volume and direction of international advertising — 
what are the “exports” and “imports” of advertising 
in each country, and especially, what changes are ex- 
pected? 

Like so often in measuring advertising, we have no 
direct measurements available. It is simply too expen- 
sive to go after. 

Instead, an indirect approach is made use of, in- 
dicating some of the changes expected. I have chosen 
the formula for total advertising expenditures com- 
piled by the IAA. 

I have tried to put the various pieces of information 
together. Furthermore, I have taken upon myself the 
intricate job of forecasting the anticipated growth of 
advertising expenditures for the various countries and 
regions. It would be too long an explanation to tell 
you how I arrived at these figures. 

However, let me say that advertising has been one 
of the fastest growing branches of the economy in 
Western Europe in recent years, with an overall 10% 
increase in volume per annum. Advertising expendi- 
tures will continue to move up and most likely will 
move twice as fast as the likely growth of the economy 
as a whole. 


Advertising Expenditures in Million US. Dollars 





Per head of 
Growth Population 
1960 1965 1960-1965 1960 1965 


W. Germany 
Austria 1,300 2,000 700 19 29 
Switzerland 


United Kingdom 








Eire 1,300 1,600 300 24 29 
France 380 650 270 8 14 
Denmark 

Finland 

Norway 370 500 130 18 24 
Sweden 

Iceland 

Belgium 

Luxembourg 230 370 140 11 17 
Netherlands 

Italy 150 350 200 3 7 
Spain 

Portugal 100 150 50 2.6 3.6 
Cyprus 

Greece 20 30 10 0.6 0.8 
Turkey 

Total W. Europe 3,850 5,650 1,800 12 17 




















Now as you can notice, I have not grouped the 
European advertising markets into the current forma- 
tion of trade blocks. I have rather attempted to put 
them into groupings which are based on language, 
geographical location as well as similarities in the men- 
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tality of the population in certain areas. Of course, you 
know that there are other factors besides the creation 
of trade areas that are important. The USA and Can- 
ada are not one trade area, but you know well how 
intermingled advertising business is in these two coun- 
tries, 


The next question is — who is going to take care of 
this growing international business, subsidiaries or 
branch offices of agencies in other countries, or as- 
sociated agencies? 


We will no doubt see more of the US agencies in 
Europe — until now they have invaded the largest 
countries, the U.K. in the first place. There are many 
US agencies which do not bother very much about 
getting business in many US regions where there is 
more advertising volume than in all of Europe put to- 
gether, but they are dreaming of Europe. 


In Europe itself, UK agencies have more than 20 
subsidiaries on the Continent. In Western Germany, a 
tendency can be noticed that West German advertising 
agencies cast their eyes on Switzerland and Austria. 
On the other hand, some of the progressive Swiss ad- 
vertising agencies are eyeing their German neighbors 
with great interest. 


In Scandinavia, it has become fashionable to open 
new offices in neighboring countries, and so on. 


In many cases, it is not a good idea to open sub- 
sidiaries, as even the largest US agencies have had to 
experience in Europe, after they did not get enough 
business. Now, corporate agency and subsidiaries and 
branches reduce the volume for other cooperation in 
the international agency business. The invading agen- 
cies are also often after some part of the domestic busi- 
ness, although there will be growing business for all. 


My final reference concerns the expected changes in 
marketing area headquarters and in the availability 
of new media. For example, advertising on TV is likely 
to be available in most, if not all, European countries 
in about five years. Furthermore, the concentration 
and internationalization of manufacturing operations 
as well as large-scale retail chains will initiate the trans- 
fer of some of the present national advertising onto 
an international scale. Let me give you an example: 


“Cosmetics” — with the disappearance of tariffs, 
manufacturing and packaging in this field will no 
longer have to be located in each national market. 
Instead of, say, three operations in W. Germany, Aus- 
tria and Switzerland, there might be one only, say in 
Vorarlberg in Austria. What agency will take care of 
this manufacturer’s advertising? Not necessarily the one 
in Dusseldorf, Hamburg, Zurich or Vienna. More 
likely one in Vorarlberg, with offices or associates in 
the above-mentioned cities. 





At the time he gave his talk, Mr. Roostal was General Manager 
of Contimart A.G., Zurich. He is now managing director of 
Imarco A.G., international marketing and research consultants, 
Zurich. 


Robert R. Rutter on 


Marketing und 
jedculiotn in the 
F 


Coen on Wharket 





tral oR DIE! This grim-sounding slogan sums 
up the need for Great Britain to increase her over- 
seas trade, to which the threat of tariff reductions has 
suddenly brought a new sense of urgency. 


Exports to the Common Market at present account 
for only 14% of our total trade. Despite Mr. Neil Mar- 
ten’s caution yesterday I believe there is every chance 
that Great Britain will soon join this fast-growing 
economy. There clearly is a vast field for expansion 
here. In fact it is not unreasonable to expect our ex- 
ports to more than double in the next five years. In 
addition, many British manufacturers will undoubted- 
ly be setting up production facilities in Europe. Amer- 
ica, too, is vitally interested in capturing a larger share 
of such an important market and evidently is prepared 
to invest in its future. 


Between them these factors present a tremendous 
opportunity and a real challenge to the advertising in- 
dustry in Europe. Estimates from J. Walter Thompson 
Offices in each of the five main Common Market 





Mr, Rutter is International Director, J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, London. 


countries suggest that advertising expenditure there 
has risen by 30% between 1958 and 1960, compared 
with 23% in the U.K. and 13% in the U.S.A. In 1960, 
the average ratio of advertising to gross national prod- 
uce for the five countries was only 1.0% as against 
2.5% in the U.K. and 3.5% in the U.S.A. Although 
advertising expenditure is still much lower in the 
Common Market than in Great Britain or America, 
you will note that it is rising fast. 


I should like to discuss the development one can ex- 
pect to take place within our own industry as a result, 
under three headings: marketing, advertising, and 
agency organization. 


Marketing 


Under the heading of marketing can be included 
every phase of a business operation from market re- 
search, through product development and production, 
to distribution, sales and ultimate reaction by the con- 
sumer. This applies broadly to a service like hire-pur- 
chase as much as it does to a manufactured product 
such as a breakfast cereal. Advertising agencies re- 
sponsible for handling Common Market accounts will 
be expected to provide Marketing counsel for each 
country, taking into account the wide differences in 
national habits, traditions and attitudes. Such counsel 
will be necessary through all phases of the operation 
and to meet changing market conditions, if costly mis- 
takes are to be avoided. 


Interest in market research is already increasing 
within the Common Market. Many manufacturers 
who previously thought only in terms of their national 
market, protected against foreign competition, are now 
being forced to take a new look at their products. It is 
not easy for an agency or its clients to start thinking 
internationally in the true sense and to reorganize ac- 
cordingly. Yet it must be done — and quickly. Lower 
tariffs will intensify competition, both in terms of 
price and the range of goods and services available. 
The race will be to the swift. 





In order to take full advantage of new opportunities 
brought about by the rising standard of living through- 
out this growing Economic Community, advertisers 
will need to find a common denominator in consumer 
wants and desires. They will need to assess carefully 
the potential of each country so as to plan a rational 
development and establish an order of priority; to 
streamline their sales organization for maximum ef- 
fectiveness in distribution; to study point-of-sale in the 
light of increasing self-service and better display facil- 
ities. They will need to keep abreast of developments 
in terms of improved products and changing buying 
patterns. 


All these activities will call for highly co-ordinated 
and in general much more sophisticated services from 
both advertising agencies and research organizations. 
Although the existence of the Common Market does 
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not automatically change peoples’ habits, there will 
undoubtedly be a trend towards more uniformity. The 
difficulty as always will lie in deciding exactly how 
and when experience in one country becomes applic- 
able elsewhere. 


It seems to me that this emphasis on the marketing 
function is bound to be an important factor in the se- 
lection of affiliates or correspondent agencies. 


Advertising 


Let us now examine some aspects of the advertising 
problem. There clearly are great advantages even today 
in establishing an international brand image for prod- 
ucts or services which by their very nature cross fron- 
tiers. Or for those which appeal to people who travel 
abroad, or who happen to be influenced by the same 
media although they live in different countries. Once 
frontiers between the Common Market countries are 
virtually abolished, one single, consistent brand image 
is likely to become a practical necessity. Product, pack- 
aging, copy platform, Public Relations — all should be 
basically alike wherever they appear. And since these 
things take time to get established, advertisers might 
be well advised to start thinking now in terms of an 
international brand image. 


As you will have observed in both national and in- 
ternational publications, the manner in which adver- 
tising campaigns are currently internationalized varies 
considerably. At one extreme the ubiquitous airline 
campaign presents the same message in roughly the 
same way all over the world; it is addressed in the 
main to people with very similar needs and standards. 
At the other end of the scale a brand of beer or cigar- 
ettes often relies on a purely local appeal, because the 
market for this kind of product is usually conditioned 
by years of tradition in attitude and taste. In between 
there are of course varying degrees of adaptation, in 
many cases with a substantially different approach 
from one country to another. 


A Universal Image 


I think that the trend will be more and more towards 
the first kind of campaign, with one single image pro- 
jected in much the same way everywhere. 


The problem therefore consists initially in combin- 
ing central know-how and local knowledge to produce 
a strong campaign market by market, with an overall 
product identity as the final objective. 


Once having got the right campaign, the advertiser 
is naturally concerned with placing it in the right 
media. One can already foresee the appearance of 
more international publications and the further exten- 
sion of national ones beyond their own borders. There 
consequently will be a greater need than ever for hard 
facts on coverage and readership, which only proper 
research can provide. 
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Agency methods and organization will in many cases 
have to be changed to provide the greater facilities, 
better service, and extra supervision required by rapid- 
ly changing conditions. 


International advertisers with a vastly increased 
market potential and the much larger budgets neces- 
sary to exploit it will not only demand, but really need 
a lot more marketing and advertising help. 


Now clearly this sort of operation costs more than it 
does to handle an account in one single country. On 
one hand the local agency earns full commission if it 
gives full service, on the other hand it is unreasonable 
to expect Headquarters’ agency know-how, contact 
and co-ordination without fair reward. We know that 
maintaining a close liaison between the branch offices 
or affiliated agencies and Head Office calls for addi- 
tional staff. Executive time and quite a lot of money 
will need to be spent on travelling. But this kind of 
investment will pay off in the end, by producing condi- 
tions in which more effective advertising can be 
created. 


Room for Large and Small Agencies 


The current trend for large agencies to grow larger 
still and for medium-sized agencies to merge will no 
doubt continue as advertising expands internationally. 
Small agencies, being better suited to handle local busi- 
ness, are likely to survive and prosper in their own area 
of activity. They usually can provide all the service 
that these less demanding accounts are likely to call 
for, and often can do so more economically. 


Agency methods of working internationally obvious- 
ly vary according to their clients’ own organizations 
and requirements. Some prefer responsibility to be re- 
tained at Headquarters, others allow a good deal of 
local autonomy, whilst many compromise with a divi- 
sion of responsibility between the two. No hard and 
fast rules can be laid down, but it is essential that the 
agency structure be sufficiently flexible to meet its vari- 
ous clients’ needs. 


There is still a great shortage of trained agency per- 
sonnel throughout Europe. This problem might be 
overcome eventually by providing training facilities at 
universities or technical colleges. But the larger adver- 
tising agencies must expect to bear a great part of the 
burden of discovering and training talent. 


Many British and American agencies already have 
or are now opening branches or subsidiaries in the 
main European markets. At the same time they are 
strengthening ties with affiliated or correspondent 
agencies in order to provide a complete coverage of the 
whole Common Market and European Free Trade 
Area. Some Continental agencies are also extending 
their sphere of activity to neighboring countries. There 
is consequently a great deal of competition developing 
within the agency business, which is a healthy state 
of affairs. 











The Growth 







of the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung is shown in the table below which 
lists circulation figures during the last ten years as audited by .Informations- 


gemeinschaft zur Feststellung der Verbreitung von Werbetragern (IVW).” 


From the outset the paper's readership has included an increasing number 
of educated people of all classes throughout the Federal Republic of Germany. 
It is this unequalled distribution of the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung which 
accounts for the outstanding response to publicity in its columns. As a result, 


advertising in the FAZ has gone up by leaps and bounds. 


yy 





en 
3rd Quarter Print Subscribers Trade Sales 
195] 61,643 44658 53611 
1952 82580 63,209 72,497 
1953 105,240 80,564 93,446 
1954 142860 107,062 123,107 
1955 171,552 130,443 155,300 
1956 186,239 139,284 160,928 
1957 204,407 154590" 176953 
1958 223,352 169,877 196,865 
1959 239,306 178,902 209,682 
1960 258,554 190,378 225,152 
1961 276,057 200,024 238,154 





The young international newspaper 


Stanffurter Allgemeine 


ZEITUNG FUR DEUTSCHLAND with an old tradition 








Joost Smit on 


Specialization — 


the Key “Feales in Choosing an - vores Agency 


a Mr. Roostal’s interesting exposé on the de- 
velopment of the advertising volume in Western 
Europe and Mr. Rutter’s reflections on the challenge 
we shall have to meet in this growing market, I should 
very much like to talk to you about our methods of 
operation internationally. Where Mr. Rutter repre- 
sented the view of the large agencies with mainly fully 
owned or subsidized branch offices in many countries 
of the world we at Smit’s follow a different pattern, 
the pattern of free choice of associate agencies abroad. 


First of all, it may be a good idea to explain to you 
exactly what sort of agencies we call associate agencies, 
as this term we believe is used rather frequently but 
with varying meanings. An associate agency to us is 
an agency with which a cooperation exists on one or 
more clients. This is a voluntary cooperation which 
involves only a mutual client or mutual clients and 
no financial affilition between the agencies exists. 


We believe that free choice of agencies in foreign 
countries for our international clients is the most 
practical, effective and efficient system of operation. 
It is our experience that not only the capability of 
the prospective associate agency plays a role in the 
ultimate decision, but that the internal organization 
of the client also has to be carefully taken into consid- 
eration. 


The international advertiser with a local office 
abroad and his own foreign sales staff and his own say 
in advertising matters, will need a different associate 
agency from that of the advertiser who wants to 
centralize advertising and thus keep the control over 
the advertising at his headoffice, aided by his “home” 
agency. 

The system of free choice of associate agencies also 
allows for greater flexibility. Competing or conflict- 
ing accounts need no longer be a stumbling block. 
Especially in the case where one client who manufac- 
tures and markets more than one type of product, 
this system pays off, as sometimes such advertisers 
prefer to spread the advertising for their individual 
products among various agencies which preferably 
have had experience in this line. This points to spe- 





Mr. Smit is Managing Director of Smit’s Reclame-Adviesbureau, 
Amsterdam. 
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cialization and we find that this is a very important 
factor in the choice of the associate agency. 


Specialization of agencies in the sense of experience 
in handling products in particular lines (such as the 
food, beverage, or technical field) is not commonly 
known in Europe as yet, but another kind of spe- 
cialization, equally important, is noticeable particular- 
ly in those countries where advertising has become a 
recognized effective sales tool, and because of this it 
has grown to a high professional standard. I’m 
referring to specialization in the fields of marketing, 
marketing research, market research, media research, 
media planning etc. Some agencies are putting the 
emphasis on one or more of these aspects, while others 
again are especially well known as “creative agencies”. 


If one of our clients wishes to control his advertis- 
ing, then we, as his “home” agency will produce lay- 
outs and basic English copy, and the client approves 
them in this stage. The associate agency will then 
adapt the text suitable for local use and if possible 
have it checked by the client’s local distributor or 
representative to make certain that no technical mis- 
takes have been made in the process of re-writing. 
Obviously, in a case like this, an associate agency 
with strong creative background is not necessary while 
we may need an agency with a very strong marketing 
background. Other advertisers with local offices and 
often even advertising managers on the spot with 
their own say in the advertising policy need a different, 
more creative agency or an agency with a different 
field of specialization. 


The supervising agency must keep in constant 
control of the developments in foreign countries. This 
control not only enlarges the knowledge of what is 
going on, it also gives the supervising agency a more 
than basic insight in the habits and circumstances in 
foreign countries. With this knowledge, the agency 
can be of great service to the international advertiser, 
which is especially important in the primary stages 
of development. Also, being constantly in touch with 
more than one agency in foreign countries allows for 
broadening ‘this insight, not only market-wise, but 
also media-wise. Good international agencies therefore 
employ international media planners who have at 


their disposal as efficient and extensive an_ inter- 
national media file as possible to be able to advise 
clients to best advantage. Often a basic media plan 
can already be drawn up for the client even before it 
goes out to the associate agencies, who of course have 
to check and if necessary amend it. 


On the financial angle of this basis of “choice asso- 
ciate agencies’, there is really only one practical work- 
ing method. And that is that the associate agencies re- 
ceive their full remuneration, regardless of the work 
they do, whether they do a full service job for clients 
or just an adaptation campaign. When the associate 
agency does a full service job, they need the 15%; 
going to the other extreme of only adapting a cam- 
paign, the appropriations are usually so small in those 
cases that it would be improfitable to split the remu- 
neration. By allowing them the full remuneration, 
the client can be certain of getting full service locally. 
Therefore if the international advertiser wants control 
over the advertising affairs abroad, it will be necessary 
that he pay a fee to the supervising agency for this 
extra work. 


Apart from the administrative task of the supervis- 
ing agency, and naturally the advisory task towards 


associates and clients, there is the creative job to be 
done. We believe that whatever international adver- 
tising is undertaken, be it corporate image advertising 
or product advertising, the image of the company 
should not vary from country to country. It is an 
important controlling function for the international 
agency to see to it that this be adhered to as much as 
is feasibly possible. But before this can be done, it 
must be created. 


This creative job belongs— we believe —in the 
hands of the international agency. With their expe- 
rience and basic know-how of foreign markets, a 
basic image text-wise and visually can be created. It 
is up to the associate agency to recommend how far 
this creative platform should be adhered to or deviated 
from. With the understanding of the local require- 
ments and possibilities of the client the associate 
agencies when well chosen, can provide useful rec- 
ommendations for changes or improvements to make 
local advertising more effective. Good associate 
agencies always realize the importance of a client’s 
overall image and it is our experience that the pattern 
outlined by the supervising agency is rarely deviated 
from more than is tolerable. 





John Ortengren on 


Wharket | in Europe 


HIS is our framework: 
A market of 300 million inhabitants which, in 
the course of the sixties, probably will experience a rise 
in standards of living by two-thirds over the 1959 level. 





Compare this with the expected 40 per cent increase 
of the U.S. standard of living in the same period. 


To fully utilize this tremendous market potential a 
lot of research must be carried out, obviously. 

An educated guess of mine on the amount of market 
research currently done in Western Europe produces a 
figure close to $100 mill. this year. If the bright out- 
look of the sixties will fullfill its promises, today’s vol- 
ume of market research will only be one-third of the 
1969 level. And that is a very modest prediction. Note 
that these figures of mine do not include the rather ex- 
tensive data collectign and distribution carried out by 
official and semi-official bodies. 

Now, before I go any further into the subject, let me 
declare my concept of market research as nothing more 
and nothing less than a tool of marketing management. 
The purpose of this tool is, of course, to help manage- 
ment solve marketing problems. 

This might — and probably does — seem obvious 
to everyone of you gathered here. The truth is, never- 
theless, that past discussions about market research in 
Europe all too often have wound up in audits of differ- 





Mr. Ortegren is Research Director, Tessabs Annonsbyra, Stock- 
holm. 
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ent research techniques and of methodological com- 
parisons. 

In the face of the market growth that lies ahead of 
us, let me emphasize the breadth by which market re- 
search deserves to be conceived. It is not merely a ques- 
tion of nose counting, or motivation research, for that 
matter. The European marketer of the sixties must 
deal with broad economic issues as well as social, cul- 
tural, and political ones. If you add inquiries to legal 
regulations, monetary restrictions, taxation, personnel 
and many many other topics, you have a good idea 
of the work involved. 


Differential Characteristics 


In international conferences, such as this one, there 
is a tendency to speak of Europe as a unity, as a large- 
ly integrated market. This is not realistic, as all experi- 
enced international marketers are aware of. Further- 
more, the dangers are especially potent in market re- 
search. 

Here is a brief rundown of differential factors which 
make market research in Europe a difficult activity 
worthy of a priori consideration: 

language, human characteristics, climate, ways of 

life, reluctance to change, education, motivation, 

social grouping, family formation, immigration — 
social and geographical — urbanization, popula- 
tion density, housing, wealth or purchasing power, 
communication channels, industrialization, auto- 
mation, 
not to speak of the amount and reliability of available 
information, e.g., statistics. 

When it comes to the use of sampling surveys in 
Europe it is readily apparent that the problems are 
numerous. For example, the factors just cited demand 
individual attention to and solution of sampling strat- 
ification. Thus stratification characteristics, number of 
strata, sampling fractions within strata, and sample 
size — to mention a few — must be tailored to each 
segment of the European continent. The segments, you 
should note, do not necessarily follow the country 
boundaries. Let us now audit the facilities available for 
the planning and pursuit of market research in Europe. 

To begin with, the commercial market research 
firms, such as are in existence in almost every European 
country today. A few such as Attwood and Nielsen 
operate in several countries, but the majority restrict 
their services to one country only. 

Of interest in this connection are the voluntary 
market research chains, notably INRA and Roc Inter- 
national. Through this arrangement you may, for ex- 
ample, purchase a survey in a distant country through 
your local INRA or Roc associate who will assist you 
just as if you were buying a domestic survey — normal- 
ly without other charges than for the time devoted to 
the planning of your survey. The field cost is normally 
paid directly to the associate carrying out the field work 
in the country of investigation. 
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A drawback in the use of market research chains is, 
of course, the existence of competitive collisions. In 
other words, the presumptive research associate of your 
chain may already be tied up in the other country by 
a competitor of yours. If that is the case, the research 
associate must refrain from your business and recom- 
mend a satisfactory solution elsewhere. 


Audits and Consumer Panels 


To move into a specialized field of market research 
let us consider store audits where the A.C. Nielsen 
Company (headquarters in Chicago) dominates the 
European picture. As of now, Nielsen services are avail- 
able in 10 European countries. 

Back data can be obtained, but the time periods vary 
according to the age of the operation. In the United 
Kingdom, where Nielsen has been in operation since 
prior to the war, specific indices, such as a Confection- 
ery Index and a Pharmaceutical Index, are available 
to the buyers of their market research services. 


There are also some European firms pursuing store 
audits on a commercial basis. 

Note, however, that some of the last mentioned 
services are restricted to certain categories of outlets 
and product classifications. 

Another type of market research that is commercial- 
ly available in most European countries is the con- 
sumer panel, where Attwood is the most wellknown 
representative. 

It is worthwhile to know that, in the majority of 
countries, several institutes offer nationwide probability 
samples in competition with each other — a healthy 
circumstance. 

A research organization that deserves mentioning 
in the French IREP — Institut de Recherches et 
d’Etudes Publicitaires (headquarters in Paris)—so far 
the only European counterpart of the American 
A.R.F., the Advertising Research Federation. 

Before we leave the area of market research, as the 
term is conventionally used, I want to call to your at- 
tention the existence of ESOMAR — the European 
Society of Opinion Surveys and Market Research — 
consisting of European individuals with chief functions 
and long experience in opinion surveying or market 
research. 

As of June this year, ESOMAR had 500 members 
in 12 countries. 


Research Facilities of Advertising Agencies 


An increasingly important role in the field of Euro- 
pean market research is now being assumed by the 
advertising agencies and to some extent also their asso- 
ciations. 

The quantity and quality of the market research 
carried out by the various agencies and agency asso- 
ciations differs considerably. Perhaps the birth of the 
European Association of Advertising Agencies will even 
out some of the present differences. Membership in this 





association is only open to advertising agencies which 
are in a position to give complete advertising and 
marketing counsel. As of June 15 this year, 96 full 
service agencies had obtained membership. 


Just as the European advertising agencies have their 
associations, the European advertisers have theirs. 
Again, the extent and sophistication of the work fluc- 
tuates heavily from one country to another. Moreover, 
you will find that an association’s ability to assist you 
varies with the nature and the complexity of your in- 
quiry. 

At this moment it appears appropriate to report that 
types of market research are currently being carried 
out commercially, on a continuous basis, in Europe. To 
my knowledge the following market research types are 
now commercially pursued in one or several European 
countries: 


audience measurement, brand usage surveys, 
brand and company image research, consumer 
habits surveys, copy testing, dealer attitude meas- 
urement, goodwill measurement, opinion polls, 
package research, pantry checks, product testing, 
purchase intentions, readership studies, retail 
audits, TV commercial testing. 


Needless to say, perhaps, the extent of any one of the 
above research activities varies considerably from coun- 
try to country, as does the quality. In the purchase of 
market research in several countries simultaneously 
great care must be taken to secure acceptable and uni- 
form work across the board. 


Specialists are Required 


No matter what research outfits are employed, it is 
highly advisable to engage a market research consultant 
in a supervisory capacity — for planning, follow 
through, and final interpretation of the results. This 
person should, of course, possess good local knowledge 
in addition to his research competence. 

At the very beginning of this speech the need for 
broad marketing knowledge was emphasized. Undoub- 
tedly, a substantial part of the European market re- 
search work of the sixties must be titled desk research. 
It is superfluous to describe for you here tonight what 
the term covers. Let me instead skim the information 
channels available to the European desk researcher. 


First of all, there is, on the national level, a large 
number of governmental bodies, which compile stat- 
istics and administer inquiries into various fields of 
interest to the international marketer in Europe. To 
begin with, there are the Ministries of Agriculture, 
Commerce, Education, Finance, Foreign Affairs, 
Health, Industry, Mining, the Treasury, etc. The Min- 
istries, in turn are oftenr broken down into Boards or 
their equivalents. Thus, the Ministry of Commerce 
may consist of a Board of Customs, a Board of Excise, 
a Board of Trade, etc. Frequently, there are Bureaus 
instead of or in addition to the Boards, for example, 
most European countries have a Bureau of Statistics, 





























a Census Bureau and a Bureau of Patents and Regis- 
trations. The lack of uniformity is overwhelming, how- 
ever. I can only recommend an advance study of the 
governmental organization of the country in which 
you are interested, so as to channel your research ef- 
forts as efficiently as possible. 


Besides the governmental bodies, there are numer- 
ous non-government organizations from which market 
data can be obtained. I think of audit bureaus, banks, 
insurance companies, employer and employee organ- 
izations, industry groups, universities, mass media and 
their associations, producers and manufacturers asso- 
ciations, import and export associations, national in- 
stitutes ... to mention only a few of the many import- 
ant information channels open to the alert market re- 
searcher on this continent. Let me illustrate the last 
two types of organizations by giving you a brief descrip- 
tion of their work in my own native country. 


The Example of Sweden 


The purpose of the General Export Association of 
Sweden is to encourage Swedish exports. Its main ex- 
ternal activities take the form of general market re- 
search outside of Sweden and the establishment of 
business contacts. The services of the association — that 
presently has 1400 members representing practically all 
of Sweden’s export industries and has an annual bud- 
get of one million dollars — are also utilized in organ- 
izing Swedish participation in fairs and exhibitions 
abroad. 

It is worthwhile to note that membership of the as- 
sociation is not restricted to Swedish enterprises; for- 
eign firms are just as eligible. The association — that 
has special sections on e.g. the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, Continental Europe, the British Commonwealth, 
and Eastern Europe — offers a general information 
service on economic research, international economic 
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cooperation, tariff negotiations, exhibitions and other 
topics of interest to the marketing man of the sixties. 
Moreover, the association maintains an up to date, 
very comprehensive register of Swedish products and 
export interest and is thereby prepared to meet the 
wishes of foreign inquiries about business connections 
and agency arrangements. Another example of the as- 
sociation’s work is the extensive service it maintains to 
keep its members continuously informed about im- 
portant changes in commercial legislation. 


The other information channel is exemplified by the 
Swedish Institute for Cultural Relations with Foreign 
Countries (headquarters in Stockholm and branch of- 
fices in London, Paris, Rome and Rotterdam). The 
purpose of this institute is to develop cultural contacts 
between Sweden and other countries and to‘serve as a 
clearing house for information about Sweden abroad. 


To give you an idea of the span of its undertakings 
let me tell you that it has an Advisory Council of one 
hundred persons in addition to Committees for its vari- 
ous fields of activity: for publications, films, exhibi- 
tions, scholarships, study tours, etc., etc. 


Many of you are probably familiar with the in- 
stitute’s yearly digest about Sweden, presently pub- 
lished in three languages: “Facts about Sweden’, 
“Schweden von Heute’, and “Asi es Suecia’”’. But per- 
haps you do not know that you can obtain ten or more 
films about Sweden in 63 cities representing 49 coun- 
ties; or that some of these films are available in as 
many as ten different languages. 


Before we leave the national sphere of market in- 
formation channels let me remind you of the existence 
of the local chambers of commerce which function to 
promote the interests of private enterprise. Again turn- 
ing to my own country for an example, the Stockholm 
Chamber of Commerce keeps in regular touch with its 
members by bulletins and newsletters, informing them 
of national and local economic events or research proj- 
ects of general interest, and of business contacts wanted 
in Stockholm or elsewhere in Sweden. From time to 
time it issues special publications such as “Product of 
Private Enterprise’, a booklet describing economic life 
in Sweden. 


International Research Groups 


As all of you know, market information about 
Europe is not only gathered by national or local organ- 
izations. A large body of international organizations are 
continuously engaged in the collection and dissemina- 
tion of European market data. The brevity of my 
speech here tonight does not permit a rundown of all 
such organizations. Besides, it would bore you, I am 
sure. But let me sway your thoughts from Flamenco 
shows and bullfights to a few international organiza- 
tions the knowledge of which may come in handy. 

First of all, I would like to mention the Jnternational 
Chamber of Commerce that maintains a large number 
of (at the moment 25) Commissions, some of which 
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are of particular interest in this context, viz. those on 
advertising, distribution, and on European affairs. The 
ICC Commission on advertising, e.g., this year has 
been dealing with advertising cost surveys, investiga- 
tions about media effectiveness, legal restriction of ad- 
vertising, standardization of advertising practices, of 
space purchases, and of surveys, to mention only a few 
of the current projects. 


The actual work of the ICC is normally carried out 
by Committees or Working Parties. For example, there 
are presently in existence a Committee on market re- 
search and a Working Party on advertising research. 
The result of the ICC work is reported in the bimonth- 
ly bulletin, in the conference proceedings, or as sep- 
arate publications. Suffice it to give you one example 
of the latter: ““Who Hears and Sees Your Radio and 
Television Advertising?” which report lists and de- 
scribes today’s radio and TV commercial surveys in 
various countries. 


United Nations Facilities 


Another organization of great importance not only 
for its efforts to ease international tensions but also for 
its work to raise the standards of living through educa- 
tion, health programs economic development, scientific 
progress, social and cultural exchange, etc. is the 
United Nations. 


Of course, we must not overlook OEEC, the Organ- 
ization for European Economic Cooperation about to 
become OECD, the Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development. 

A lot of important market information is likewise 
collected by the secretariats of EEC, the European 
Economic Community and of EFTA, the European 
Free Trade Association. 


Europe offers a very heterogenous market picture. 
As a consequence, market research in Europe normally 
is a difficult undertaking full of unforeseen problems. 
The present steps being taken toward market integra- 
tion will not change the picture: the heterogeneity will 
remain for a long long time. And so will the problems 
of researching the European markets. 

A thorough platform of economic, social, and legal 
know-how is essential in every marketing situation. It 
is especially important in today’s rapidly changing 
Europe. 

In putting European marketing problems in their 
overall framework a lot can be done by desk research. 
I hope some of the information channels I have men- 
tioned here will prove helpful in this respect. But when 
it comes to surveys or tests on the local scene, it pays 
to employ the best local market research agency — at 
times this may be your presumptive advertising agency 
— and to engage a skilled market researcher for plan- 
ning and supervision of whatever field work has to be 
done. Too much money has been wastefully spent on 
ill planned or poorly supervised European market re- 
search projects. Do not let it happen to you! 


—— 





Mr. Neil Marten, M. P. on 


WH England Join the mn Market 7? 


The subject asstgned to Mr. Marten had been “The 
Progress of European Unity.” He departed from this 
because, as he said in his opening remarks, “certain 
developments had taken place’ recently, namely the 
application by England to join the European Com- 
munity. f 

Mr. Marten admitted that the views he expressed 
were his own, not necessarily those of the British 
Government, nor of the majority in Parliament. He 
stressed only the reasons why Britain should not join 
the O.E.C.D., not the advantages she might derive 
from participating in the Common Market. Many 
of the British delegates in the audience took exception 
to this one sided exposé. It is interesting that another 
M. P., Mr. Roy Jenkins, took the diametrically op- 
posite view in the talk he gave at the meeting of the 
UK Chapter of IAA on November 15th, on which we 
report on page 6. 


A YOU KNOW, Britain has applied to join the Trea- 
ty of Rome under what is called article 237. If the 
negotiations are acceptable, this could be a very good 
thing and a great historical moment for Great Britain, 
and there will be new circumstances which will face 
you in marketing and in advertising. For example, if a 
large quantity of Italian labor should come to London, 
there would clearly be marketing requirements of a 
great number of Italian people living in London which 
would be different and some new targets for you to 
work on. I also believe it will lead possibly to a higher 
standard of living of the European Common Market. 
Now all these will open up fresh fields for your pro- 
fessional skill. Therefore I assume it is of interest to 
you to know, whether Britain is going to join or not. 
We have applied to join, but the great question is, will 
we join? And I can tell you straightaway the answer to 
that is: We don’t know! 

Now, there are, of course, certain very obvious ad- 
vantages in Britain joining the Common Market. 
There is a great rate of growth inside the Common 
Market, and if we don’t join it, we shall miss out on 
that. If we join, we shall by increased trade generate 
more capital in London which we could then use to 
help the Commonwealth in their new developments 
there. We realize that it will be a stimulus to some, for 
most I think, of the United Kingdom’s industries, but 
on this there is a division of opinion within British 
industry and British trade. Now, also it is logical that 
if economic power gives rise to political power, then 
of course Britain would wish to be in Europe to share 
in that political power. But to say, as some people do, 
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that if we do not join the Common Market, Britain 
will decline into an economic backwater, is in my 
opinion nothing but sheer nonsense, because we have 
the trade with the rest of the world, and after all, our 
trade with the Common Market only represents 14% 
of our total trade. Even if we did not join, we would 
still presumably have some percentage of our trade 
with the common Market countries. 


Britain and the Commonwealth 


The assurances that have been given by the Govern- 
ment to our country are as follows: The first one is the 
assurance to the Commonwealth and here again I am 
quoting from records of what the Primer Minister said: 
“We recognize to the full our duty and our obliga- 
tions to the Commonwealth. Our aim in these nego- 
tiations is to make satisfactory arrangements to 
meet the special interests of the Commonwealth, 
particularly of course in the economic field”. You 
should remember that Britain’s trade with the Com- 
monwealth amounts to 40% of our whole trade, of our 
import and our export trade, and that nearly all this 
trade is done on a duty-free basis. Now, if we join the 
treaty of Rome as it is, goods sent by the Common- 
wealth countries, which now come into Britain with- 
out paying any duty, will have to come over the outer 
tariff wall. On the other hand, goods which come 
from the Common Market into Britain will ultimately 
come in free of duty. So the existing position which we 
have with our great Commonwealth will be reversed 
if we join as it is at the moment. And really that can- 
not happen. It is a serious problem for the Common- 
wealth. 

The Chairman of the New Zealand Meat Board 
said the other day that nothing short of continued duty 
free entry will be satisfactory to New Zealand. So we 
have given New Zealand an assurance, which again I 
will read to you: “The British government will seek 
to secure certain arrangements to protect the vital 
interests of New Zealand, and Britain will not feel 
able to join the European Economic Community 
unless such arrangements are secured.” 

New Zealand will want these products to come into 
the Common Market duty free, but of course butter 
and cheese are exactly what is produced in Europe at 
the moment, and I believe some farmers in Europe are 
in a state of near-rebellion about their agricultural 
prices, and to increase all that with duty free imports 
from New Zealand would be very very difficult. 

We are not going to let the Commonwealth down 
and we are not going to let the Commonwealth family 
break up because of these negotiations. To those of you 
who are not British or who do not know the British 
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people well, this question of the Commonwealth does 
really call for an explanation. They have been extreme- 
ly loyal in war and in adversity, and the people who 
live there are mainly our relations. So you can see, our 
loyalty goes very very deep and Europe must not ignore 
that very real, very heartfelt chapter. And of course it 
is, and I say this with great respect to the United Na- 
tions, the only really multi-racial organization, that to 
my mind really works, and it is a great factor in the 
stability of world-peace. So it is not, ladies and gentle- 
men, a question of Britain facing a choice of Europe 
or Commonwealth. That could not be the choice. But 
if it were, I can assure you that our country would 
choose the Commonwealth every time. 

Fortunately it is not a question of that at all. It is a 
question of finding some agreement between Britain, 
the Commonwealth and Europe. One of the greatest 
aspects of the Commonwealth is that throughout its 
history it has always changed, and because the Com- 
monwealth can change, we shall finally come to an 
agreement with Europe. 


Commitments to the EFTA 


Secondly, Mr. Harold Macmillan has said: “Ar- 
rangements which will meet satisfactorily the legit- 
imate concern of our fellow-members of the Euro- 
pean Free Trade Area must be among the condi- 
tions for our own entry into the European Economic 
Community.” Well, we have entered into agree- 
ment with our partners in Europe, our partners in the 
Seven, and we must not let them down, although each 
country will negotiate separately and will go by its own 
road, but to the same goal in the end — the goal of 
European unity. This question of the Free Trade Area 
is a many-sided problem as well as a very difficult one. 
One of the problems of some of the countries which 
are politically neutral must be the political content of 
the Treaty of Rome, and I do have great sympathy 
with such countries as Switzerland, Sweden and Aus- 
tria, who are in that particular position. 


Protection of Agriculture 


Now the third assurance was the one given to our 
agriculture, and here again I will read out what the 
Prime Minister said: “We have always made it clear 
that any decision to join the European Economic 
Community depended upon satisfactory arrange- 
ments being made which would assure the con- 
tinued well-being of British agriculture. Our ob- 
jective is to have a prosperous, stable and efficient 
agricultural industry organized to provide a good 
life for those who live and work in the country. 
This represents the fixed decision of the nation.” 

This is very much a question of subsidy or sup- 
port. The British system, as you know, gives us cheap 
food and the government pays the farmer from taxa- 
tion. The Continental system gives them dearer food 
and the consumer, not the government, pays the dif- 
ference. Now, if we go over to the Continental sys- 
tem, it will have a very big effect upon the price of 
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food in our country. I don’t know how much. I guess 
about 5% perhaps. That would also bring with it a 
number of social problems, which always arise when 
the price of food goes up. But I believe that in the end 
we shall find a compromise. 


Regarding the question of the political aspect of the 
Treaty of Rome, the Prime Minister said: “There are 
many people who would like Europe to turn itself 
into a sort of United States, but I believe this to be 
a completely false analysis. The alternative would 
be a Confederation, a Commonwealth if you like, 
which would retain the great tradition and the 
pride of individual nations while working together 
for their common interest.” So you can see we do not 
want the United States of Europe, that is, at this mo- 
ment. At this time of history, I believe this to be un- 
acceptable to Britain. 


Safeguarding our Sovereignty 


This political question is, in Britain, a much bigger 
question than many people like to realize, and because 
the British people are in many ways very insular — we 
are an island — we have a long island history — we 
have an island outlook. And we do not want to sur- 
render our sovereignty or our political independ- 
ence. Every treaty which we enter into is bound to 
limit our freedom in some way, our freedom of action, 
which of course is surrendering sovereignty in a cer- 
tain sense. The people in Britain feel a strong desire 
for unity in Europe, but they do not have much desire 
to surrender much sovereignty to a European Parlia- 
ment. They are worried, and I say this with great dis- 
tress to other delegates from other countries, they are 
worried by what they feel to be a certain political in- 
stability in some of the countries of the Six. They 
jealously guard the approximately 800 years of Parlia- 
mentary stability we have enjoyed on our island. They 
see some outside pressures on Britain to join the Com- 
mon Market from other countries, and once people put 
pressure from outside on our little island, some people 
don’t like it. 

What may be commercially desirable for some is 
not always politically possible, a point that is frequent- 
ly overlooked by over-zealous businessmen. So your 
profession must, as I am sure it will, be prepared for 
either success or failure of these negotiations. You 
should, I believe, even begin to study the marketing 
implications of still wider and greater groupings of 
nations than the Seven and the Six, perhaps the 28 
flags standing behind me, a good omen for a wider 
grouping of nations than what we are aiming at at the 
moment. For you are only too well aware of the great 
responsibility which you carry and bear, not only for 
advertising and marketing a vast range of products, 
not only for media and market research and public 
relations but above all you have the responsibility, as 
Europe moves towards this unity for which we hope, 
of raising the standard of advertising ever higher and 
higher. 


R. R. Walker on 


Advertising Agencies — 





Lge may ask what right I have to put this critical, 
this controversial question to you. I have two an- 
swers. First, I represent Aspro-Nicholas, an interna- 
tional marketing company with manufacturing plants 
in fourteen different countries. And we use advertising 
agents covering over a hundred different countries 
where we sell our products. One among our 160 differ- 
ent pharmaceutical, veterinary and household products 
truly circles the globe. It is as well known on the North 
West Frontier of India as in the Belgian Congo, in 
Timbuctoo as in the Fiji Islands. Others of our prod- 
ucts are becoming as well known. 

My first answer therefore is that we have the op- 
portunity of seeing how Advertising Agencies work in 
all these countries. 

For my second answer, each of you must search 
your own conscience. This is an international confer- 
ence. But how many Agencies represented here think 
internationally? 

How many Agencies here can offer in international 
advertising service to a Company like ours? How many 
of you are content to scratch in your own back yards 
in European countries or in the United States, and ig- 
nore the international picture? How many of you have 
branches in Africa or the Middle East, in India or the 
Far East—and manned by marketing men? How 
many of you have realized the enormous potential in 
these territories and can provide a company like ours 
with the vital statistics, the media planning and the 
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toneers or s arasttes : 


creative ideas, should we need to launch any one of 
our new products, in any one of seventy or eighty dif- 
ferent territories? 

How few of you have pioneered in this field, and 
how many wait for a manufacturer to establish him- 
self in a new territory before you infiltrate into his eco- 
nomic blood stream to help him spend his advertising 
money? Certain top American agencies have an ex- 
cellent foreign marketing intelligence service. They 
are real pioneers. True, they have more money to 
spend because they have bigger billings, but their at- 
titude of mind is also very different indeed — it is a 
positive one. They have invested in setting up branches 
in many parts of the world and in appointing qual- 
ified marketing people — not commision agents — to 
run them. And they have a rich reward — much 
of their billing comes not from American firms, but 
from European firms. 

I think you will agree with me that there are five 
basic rules of marketing. 


1. Know your market. 

2. Get your product right for the market. 
3. Get your price right. 

4. Get your distribution right. 

Advertise in the right way. 


How do we get to know our market? It is seldom 
possible to rely on Selling or Distributing Agents and 
do not forget I am speaking from personal experience! 

Few of them have a sales force that extends beyond 
dealing with the wholesaler and they are as unreliable 
on consumer trends as anybody else. We have found 
it essential in many markets, either to have our own 
marketing representative living there, or for market- 
ing people to pay very frequent visits to the territory. 

It is better, obviously, to have your own represen- 
tative, because you know and can control his outlook. 
This is a most important point. You will remember 
the case of the British shoe manufacturers’ Agent in 
an African market who reported by cable: “No mar- 
ket for shoes here. Everyone goes barefoot.” An Amer- 
ican representative of an American shoe manufacturer 
in the same territory also cabled back. He said: “Tre- 
mendous market for shoes here. Everyone goes bare- 
foot. Send one million assorted pairs.” 

In India they are planning to create a vast indus- 
trial country when their plans mature. What a tre- 
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mendous effect this could have on the world market! 
How many of you in the room have any knowledge 
of India’s plans? 


Again, how many people in the marketing business 
would have thought that Kuwait today would have 
more cars per capita than in Britain? Obviously you 
will say — they are rich because of oil — but I won- 
der if many advertising/marketing people had ap- 
preciated this would happen? 


For instance, on the Khyber Pass in the North West 
Frontier of Pakistan, to own a rifle is a sign of man- 
hood. The rifle itself is almost useless because there 
aren’t any British soldiers left to shoot at. But the tra- 
dition remains. I saw a young boy wearing a T shirt 
with the motto emblazoned on it “Davy Crockett, King 
of the Wild Frontier.” Some smart salesman had been 
around. 


Local ““Mores’” and Taboos 


A “Maidenform” bra would not be appreciated by 
certain tribeswomen in Africa, since they refuse to 
wear any clothes at all. However, study many African 
clothes. See the impact of missionaries. Many of the 
clothes worn by poorer Africans go back to the days 
of the missionaries who sold the idea, rightly or wrong- 
ly, that man should cover his nakedness. For religious 
reasons, a Sikh sees no value in a razorblade. A Hindu, 
however, prizes soap highly and considers that the 
European who takes a bath only once a day is a very 
dirty fellow indeed. African women want straight hair. 
The Japanese would like theirs wavy. Then there are 
colors. In China red is lucky, white is for mourning. 
In many other territories, white signifies purity. 


Recently I went into the home of the chief of a 
Northern Nigerian tribe and saw a most luxurious 21” 
screen television set. The chief was very proud of it. 
He had bought it on a personal visit to Radio Olym- 
pia in Britain. 

There were only two trifling snags about this set. 
The closest electric power point was fifty miles away 
and the nearest television station, one thousand miles 
away. Still, he was a very satisfied customer. 


So — knowing your market and getting your prod- 
uct right for the market requires the same long and 
careful study that you carry out in your own territories. 


The Price Factor 


Getting the price right calls for an equally careful 
study, particularly if you are first in a new field, as 
we were with “Aspro” — years ago. Often the first 
man sets the price level for all the competitors who 
follow him and then he may not be able to alter his 
price structure. We have pioneered with “Aspro” 
in a large number of countries and in some of them if 
we had had the economic statistics we now possess, 
we would have set a very different level. We are far 
more careful now when introducing new products. 
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Distribution — well, this is a matter for the manu- 
facturer to settle, but it is one that the agency should 
understand and be able to advise on, but the shop 
checks that we enjoy in Britain do not exist in these 
countries and therefore one’s representatives in these 
countries must continually be studying and observing 
trends in the retail shops — often only shanties or 
small huts! 

Advertising — now there’s a real problem. Just take 
one side of it: Media. The classical media we enjoy 
in Europe and which is the source of income of the 
advertising Agency won’t buy an African’s Agency 
Chairman a Rolls-Royce or a Dauphine! Because of 
illiteracy and lack of communications it is in the main 
useless. 

Let’s study the problem a little deeper. 

There are 230 million people in Africa. They are 
served by 500 newspapers with a total estimated cir- 
culation of 5 million. You can’t get very far with fifty 
copies for every million people, especially when only 
10% can read at all. 

Radio? Over a quarter of the African States have 
commercial radio but the number of sets is still very 
low. 

Cinema? On average, each person attends once per 
year. 

As for television, there are about 15,000 television 
receivers in all of Africa. But in ten years’ time, there 
may be five million or ten million. 


Vernacular Media 


Or take Asia with its 900,000,000 people. 4,400 
newspapers in several hundred different languages with 
a circulation of only 57,000,000! 

Almost one third of Asian countries have commer- 
cial radio, and this is probably the most far reaching 
medium. But it does not reach very far. 

Cinema as usual is confined to the cities. But few 
of these Asian countries can claim large cities in any 
number. The teeming millions live in villages. 

Television? 220,000 sets, of which over half are 
concentrated in the Middle East countries of Leba- 
non, Iraq and Iran. 

Enough of statistics. I have quoted them only to 
show that the problem of advertising cannot be helped 
as easily as it is in Europe or the U.S.A. by the clas- 
sical media. 

New methods are needed to reach these vast pub- 
lics. New methods that are in fact older than the print- 
ing press. 

The people of Africa and Asia are changing in their 
needs, changing at an increasingly rapid rate. It is up 
to firms in Europe to supply their changing needs and 
to establish a firm place in their minds before we are 
swamped by competition from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. Advertising Agencies must play as big a part in 
this pioneering effort as the manufacturers. 





I N ACCORDANCE with the precedent set at the Conference at The Hague in 
1957, the Golden Tulip, a trophy, awarded every two years to the European 
advertiser who has contributed the most to international advertising, changed 
hands. This year it was earned by the Shell International Petroleum Company. 
In relinquishing it, Mr. Cyril Chessex, director of advertising of the Nestle 
Company could not have been more gracious as he told 


The Wonderful Story of the Golden Tulip 





It is a real pleasure to be here in Madrid to tell 
you on behalf of the Nestlé Company and its 
Management something about the delightful time 
we have had nursing the Golden Tulip. Not ane 
we were particularly kind to this valuablepe 
sion! To say for instance that we tyatered 
every morning, would be a gross exagger 
the Golden Tulip was most gracio 


I think I can affirm that its prese 
was sensed by many. Hardly a week 
out its influence being felt im one way 
whether it be in the form of a little grain 
timely seeded, or suggestions about new 
to communicate the essence of added ex} 
others, it would be blindness to 
Golden Tulip, while with Nestlé, did 
part well by fostering a better unde 
wards advertising in general. 


Let me give you an example: 


Not so long ago our golden guest taught us this 
wonderful little truth: “The advertising man” — © 
the Tulip said —“is probably one of the luckiest \~ 
persons in the world. Just think, no machine can 


ever hope to take its place; for no machine has the 


imagination it needs to perform the tasks entrusted 


to the advertising man. A machine does not have 


the emotions, or sentiments, hopes, inspirations or 


ideals. No machine has the versatility, sensibility 
or power of discrimination. 


“So you see” — the Tulip went on to say — “the 
human brain, when it comes to advertising, is far 
from obsolete. In fact, 1 predict, that there will be 


an ever greater demand for good advertising men 
but advertising men who continue to be animat, 
by a healthy urge to create. 


“Throughout history our world has been 
stantly on the move thanks to inventiveness, 
behind inventiveness is imagination, a § 
quality that no machine can take away fro 
vertising. In fact, in a world like ours, 






























could hardly exist without advertising, because it 
takes advertising to keep the machines going.” 


This is where the inspiring thoughts of our 
olden Tulip usually took a turn to some deeper 


play with the hope of man, is to dupe the 
and the thirst of the poor.” We knew that 
ip had borrowed this thought from Ber- 
ut what the Golden Tulip wanted us to 
that the advertising world must get wise 
that the more complex our society be- 
e more it will require self-respecting, 
ed advertising men, conscious of their 


e future, the advertising man must know 
is greatest significance lies in his contribution 
o the lives of others. In earlier days advertising 
flourished by merely spelling out what the consu- 


> mer should look for in terms of products, benefits 
| and services. This may no longer be sufficient. In 


this modern area people look for something else, 
and it is up ta,us to enable them to compose their 
reasons for dimying into an adequate and sound way 
is a trend” — concluded the Tulip 
bith the support of advertising, can be 
to a real assistance to the world.” 


























like to end by saying this: 

you here, in one function or another, are 
winners of this coveted trophy. As long 
ook at it this way, the Golden Tulip will 
in fulfilling its purpose, that of raising 
lity standard of advertising. 


in this aim that I should like to thank the 
bean Committee of the IAA for giving Nestlé 
Dpportunity to live for two years under the 
of the Tulip. Let it be our wish that all the 
re winners of this award will benefit as much 
its presence in their midst as we have. 
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M.-J. Baird-Smith on 


Shell f _Approach fo iduitioand Advertising 


W ORLD-WIDE scales and complexities are certainly 
not new to the oil industry. By its very nature, it 
has had to operate on an international scale from its 
early beginnings, just as it developed forms of effi- 
cient automation and high output per head earlier (in 
oil refining) than other industries. 


This industry’s product being literally in a state of 
uninterrupted “flow” from the first exploration drill- 
ing in a far-away desert or jungle to its final con- 
sumption by a motor car, piece of machinery or heat- 
ing installation on the other side of the globe, an ef- 
ficient oil company had to develop fully integrated 
international operations long ago. 


So it was necessary for an international group of 
integrated companies like Shell to think in multi-na- 
tional terms right from the beginning. Many of its 
customers, too, were or eventually became “mobile” 
and international themselves. Aviation, shipping, ex- 
port and international use of vehicles and machinery, 
they all needed widely spread supply services and 
world-wide even quality guarantees of oil products 
to meet exacting specifications everywhere. 


Problems of Mass Marketing 


As motoring grew by leaps and bounds in more 
and more countries, mass marketing problems had to 
be faced. Promotion and advertising became gradual- 
ly more important, hand in hand with constant prod- 
uct improvement and service developments. And all 
this simultaneously all over the world. Shell is now 
marketing and advertising in more than 80 countries 
on a national scale, in many hundreds and thousands 
of localities on a localized station scale and, for inter- 
national clients and through international media, on 
a world-wide scale as a Group. 


It is obvious that different marketing set-ups, dif- 
ferent marketing factors and different managerial ap- 
proaches lead to different promotional policies and 
practices. I shall try to show the latter by comparing 
these differences by an example of an international 
oil group and an international food and soap market- 
ing group. 

But even within one industry there exist very in- 
teresting differences in policy approach and a short 
outline of three international marketers, two of them 
oil groups, should give you an idea of how interna- 
tional advertising can be approached in different ways. 
There seem, in fact, to be only three principal meth- 





Mr. Baird-Smith is Advertising Manager of Shell International 
Petroleum Co., London. 
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ods by which international organizations, nowadays, 
conduct their advertising operations: 


Unilever, in all their more important markets, es- 
tablish their own internal local advertising agencies 
with research units and other services. These are re- 
sponsible to the local Lever management in the same 
way as their London agency, Lintas, is responsible to 
the Lever Board. 


Most, if not all, of these agencies are run by highly 
trained personnel from London. 


Advertising is of extreme importance for this type 
of mass marketing and senior level management, as a 
rule, has been trained in advertising. Therefore it is 
possible for advertising to be handled by line man- 
agement and not by functional management. 


The Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, main- 
ly known under the brand name Esso, uses one of the 
biggest American advertising agencies in the U.S., 
McCann Erikson, and they use McCann Erikson 
branch offices in most of their overseas marketing ter- 
ritories. This achieves a high degree of competence. 


We in Shell have not chosen this method of oper- 
ating with one world-wide agency network, because 
we believe, rightly or wrongly, that we do not wish 
to have too much uniformity of approach, in view of 
variations and differences between local marketing cir- 
cumstances and local mentalities. But for Esso and 
other U.S. based oil company groups, this mode of 
operation might be more suitable, because they can 
rely more on networks and branches of large and com- 
petent U.S. advertising agencies scattered all over the 
world. As you know, no non-American agencies have 
developed their overseas networks nearly to the same 
extent. 


We in the Royal Dutch/Shell Group of Companies 
have developed a system, which we believe to suit 
our present and particular needs and which might be 
of interest to you as a somewhat different approach 
to the international and multi-national advertising 
problem. For easier understanding let me give you 
a short outline of our organizational set-up first. 


A Flexible Policy 


We are a highly decentralized international Group 
of operating companies, each one of them either spe- 
cialized (in research, refining, etc.) or fully integrated 
on a national plane. In The Hague and in London 
so-called “Central Offices” organizations exist, main- 
ly to co-ordinate and service the operations of these 
national Shell companies in various ways. Only cer- 

















As one of the top agencies in Holland, Smit’s create the kind of advertising that flowers 
into new national habits. When they introduced a Swedish luxury tissue to Holland, Smit's 
were selling more than a new product - a new idea. They've persuaded Dutch housewives to insist 


on the latest man-made fibres; they've shown them how to be more versatile in their choice of soup 
smit’s 
flavours and in using soups for sauces, snacks and suppers. A new campaign now running is 


are 


boosting cinema attendance, giving ‘films’ a new image. It's this variety of experience that clients 


changing 


from outside of Holland find so useful when they enter this fast-developing market. 


the 


Among the famous names at Smit’s are: Burroughs - Kellogg's - Ford - Greek Line 


habits 


Heineken Beer - KLM Royal Dutch Airlines - Libby’s - Nestlé - Netherlands Railways. 


of 
holland 


Smit’s Advertising 


Amsterdam The Netherlands 


You can read about the agency's development, domestically and world-wide, in their new booklet. 
Cable or write for a copy to: Smit’s Advertising, 1-3 Leidseplein, Amsterdam-C., The Netherlands. 





_ tain international marketing activities, such as mar- 
keting in the international shipping and aviation fields, 
are handled directly by The Shell International Pe- 
troleum Company in London. In the marketing sec- 
tor, the S.I.P.C. organization is thus predominantly 
of a so-called “functional” character, giving advice 
and specialized experts as well as co-ordinating ser- 
vices to Shell operating companies worldwide as re- 


quired. 


The advertising function, within Marketing, in 
London is closely geared with Shell advertising man- 
agers in the overseas operating companies, who — in 
their turn — use one of the best local advertising 
agencies available, generally speaking not a branch 
of an American, British or European agency, although 
there are exceptions. Thus we have created in ad- 
vertising the normal functional management relation- 
ship just as we have it organizationally in the case 
of all other central office functional departments with 
their opposite numbers in operating companies. 


We firmly believe that this suits our requirements 
for balancing management cohesion with flexibility, 
and coordination with adoption of policies to local 
marketing circumstances and mentalities. The condi- 
tion for the success of this balance between Group 
cohesion and decentralization in the advertising field, 
however, is based on a minimum level of performance 
standards by the best advertising agency obtainable 
in any given country. If such minimum qualifications 
are as yet unobtainable from a local source, then we 
tend to use the branch of a European agency network 
or encourage its establishment. 


International Co-ordination 


As to the fully international sector of our Group’s 
marketing activities, we handle some institutional ad- 
vertising in partly or fully international media direct- 
ly from London, supplemented by some international 
publicity in the international sales, aviation and ship- 
ping fields. In certain parts of the world, particularly 
in Europe, we in London co-ordinate a number of 
Shell companies’ Touring Service, Motor Sport sup- 
port and international highway poster activities, as 
well as the production of publicity, sales promotion 
and advertising films. 


Similarly, market research is handled either by in- 
dividual Shell companies for their own purposes or 
with our central assistance when bigger, co-ordinated 
investigations on a multi-national level need to be 
undertaken. 


Finally, an element of co-ordination is provided 
by Shell International Petroleum Company in the 
field of what we call “Visible Manifestations,” i.e. 
service station color schemes, emblems, packaging, let- 
tering, the livery of vehicles and shipping craft, flags, 
dealer uniforms, etc. etc. 


Here, too, we believe in striking a realistic balance 
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between certain minimum international links and com- 
mon denominators in basic design elements on the 
one hand and adaptations to local circumstances and 
tastes on the other. Having given you an outline of | 
some general and organizational princfples, as seen 
by my Company, I should now like to add a few 
words on the particular advertising “philosophy” 
which we, in Shell, have developed over the years and 
are naturally still in the process of developing. 









































Again, the best way to do this might be the com- 
parative method. One of the classical fields of ad- 
vertising is obviously in the marketing of mass con- 
sumption goods, such as packed foods, soaps, deter- 
gents. Much that is nowadays said and written about 
advertising seems to concentrate on this field and, in- 
deed, the cheap unit cost of these articles of daily mass 
use, spreading all over the world, has been made pos- 
sible through advertising. 


Marketing Package Goods 


An oil marketer’s problems, however, are not the 
same and a comparison with the above mentioned 
“classical” advertising field might bring out what is 
interesting about Shell’s approach. 


So let us take Unilever again. Both marketers, they 
and Shell, have a lot in common. Both are leading 
marketers in the international field. Both have a 
Dutch-British background. But one of them markets 
mass consumption goods of daily use, soaps, deter- 
gents, toothpastes, cosmetics, foods, etc., while the 
other markets a different type of goods altogether, 
namely, auxiliary energy and service products, not for 
direct personal consumption by the individual end 
consumer, but for consumption by machinery and 
consumer durables, vehicles, heating installations, etc. 
In addition, there is the difference that Lever’s oper- 
ate practically only in mass and specialized markets, 
both for end consumers and for manufacturers, for- 
mulators and distributors. 


Thus, quite inevitably, the advertising and promo- 
tional activities of the two are very different, both in 
policy approach and operationally, as we have seen 
already. The main reason for this is obviously to be | 
found in the fundamentally different types of prod- | 
ucts marketed and the different systems of distributipn. 


Unilever markets separate product lines and, more 
often than not, there is keen competition between their 
individual product brands within a group which, over- 
all, tends to expand the total market. The success of 
their sales depends to a great degree, first on the ex- 
tent to which something approaching 100% distri- 
bution is achieved and, secondly, on the extent to 
which prospective customers can be influenced di- 
rectly to buy and to ask for specific Lever brands. Ad- 
vertising and sales promotion make a major contribu- 
tion to both these objectives. 


Shopkeepers need to be assured that the product 
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brand they are asked to stock is to be heavily adver- 
tised in mass media, prompting customers to ask for 
it by name specifically. 


Because most of these branded products of daily 
mass consumption have strong sensory attributes in 
themselves (color, perfume, taste, texture, shape) and 
are pac ked in attractive, different looking packages or 
containers, very distinct and individual product brand 
images can be created by advertising, even though 
strictly functionally there may be little or no differ- 
ence between competing product brands. 


There is obviously little inducement in circum- 
stances such as these for a grocer, chemist or large 
store actively to sell specified brands — they merely 
supply over the counter the several competing brands 
of the same product category to meet demand cre- 
ated by brand advertising. The active brand selec- 
tion comes from the customer. This is confirmed by 
the growth of supermarkets, where customers select 
freely what they want, without active personal sales 
efforts by the retailer on behalf of particular brands. 
The brand must therefore be presold so as to be 
chosen in preference to competing brands for the same 
point of sales, the same shelf. All this is well known. 

In all this extensive promotional activity, the in- 
dividual brands live their own separate lives, stand 
so to speak on their own feet and the name and na- 


ture of their parent is rarely openly publicized. To 
achieve these objectives, marketes like Unilever have 
to spend considerable sums on advertising, a cardinal 
weapon in their marketing effort. 

While the Shell Group is an even bigger organiza- 
tion, by turnover alone, it is spending only a fraction 
of Unilever’s annual advertising budget worldwide. 
Why this difference? To find out we have to look 
again at the nature of the products sold and the sys- 
tem of distribution. 

Whereas Unilever and other mass marketers of pack- 
aged goods for direct daily consumption (and many 
mass marketers of consumer durables as well) have 
to use heavy mass media advertising to buy distribu- 
tion and as an essential substitute for active personal 
selling en masse, Shell uses other methods to obtain 
retail distribution and an evenly secure flow of 
products, “flow” being an economic and _ physical 
must in this case. 

As I mentioned before, Shell and similar oil mar- 
keters had to develop networks of service and filling 
stations, where a comprehensive range of products 
and services for car up-keep and car care have to be 
offered to motorists simultaneously. Customers have 
to come to a branded outlet, mostly to an independent 
dealer acting as a Shell agent. These customers thus 
find themselves here in a somewhat different situation 





HOW TO GET 


ONE YEAR'S ADVERTISING 


The September issue of Latin America’s hospital 
journal is published, every year, as a Buyers’ Guide 
and product directory. It lists the major products 
bought by hospitals and tells where to buy them 


in each Latin American market. 


Consequently, that issue is kept by the people 
responsible for hospital purchasing and used as a 
reference throughout the year. Advertising in it is 
seen and seen again. It is a tremendous producer 
of usable inquiries. 


Hospitals account for an enormous volume of all 
kinds of business. They serve 12,000,000 meals a 
day; wash tons of laundry. They buy everything 


from building and maintenance supplies through 


FOR ONE MONTH'S COST 


medical products to air conditioning and recrea- 


tional equipment. 


In Latin America, 54.5% of the hospitals are gov- 
ernment owned. They and the other 45.5% have a 
high priority for dollars wherever controls are in 
effect. 


To reach them all year long, reserve space now 
in the Buyers’ Guide issue. It closes June 23. 


HOSPITAL 


PANAMERICAN 


Publishing Co., Inc. 
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than when making brand choice decisions in a food 
shop, at a chemist’s or large store. They, in a way, 
have here not to select product brands but sales points, 
branded networks, particular dealers, corporate com- 
pany brands. 

In addition, oil products have little or no sensory 
appeal, they are hardly ever seen, rarely considered 
as independent entities. This is simply because they 
are auxiliary service products consumed usually by a 
consumer durable, a vehicle, machine or appliance, 
and the end consumer hardly has any form of direct 
contact with them. 

Because petroleum products are, in effect, auxiliary 
service products an oil company cannot influence, to 
any extent, total consumption through promotional 
means. It is thus much more difficult for a marketer 
like Shell to crystallize a satisfactory or convincingly 
independent product brand image, particularly when 
the average consumer has:no scientific means of meas- 
uring performance differences between competing 
brands of gasoline, motor oils, etc. 

Thus, in.all our activity the name of the Company 
looms large and, since we wish people to come to 
Shell outlets, we cannot afford to concentrate in the 
classical fashion exclusively on product brand adver- 
tising and product brand promotion. 


There is one more factor which makes us restrict 
exclusive concentration on simple product brand ad- 
vertising. The different role of personal selling in a 
different type of distribution system for a different 
type of products, namely service products, must also 
be considered by us. These differences result also in 
a different role of the equivalent shopkeepers in our 
retailing compared with Lever’s and most other mass 
marketers. In their case, service, maintenance, per- 
sonal salesmanship and even courtesy are of far less 
significance, for instance in large Supermarkets, than 
in a service station where the owner and his staff have 
to set out consciously and deliberately to gain and 
hold both regular and transient clientele. To do this 
successfully their most valuable assets are high stand- 
ards of service, backed up by influential image of the 
company they represent and the products and services 
they have to offer. 


So, when comparing expenditure on promotion 
and advertising, some of Shell's distribution costs on 
stations, their equipment and “Visible Manifesta- 
tions,” as well as expenditure on dealers’ and pump 
attendants’ training, would have to be added to ad- 
vertising expenditure to make any comparison with 
Unilever and other international marketers of mass 
consumption goods a realistic one. 





Panoramic view of banquet in the Sports Palace, Madrid, at which the Golden Tulip was awarded to the Shell International Petroleum Company 
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Or JuLy 9th, 1961, an agreement was signed, ac- 

cording to which Greece has been connected with 
the group of nations of the European Economic Com- 
munity. 

To understand Greece's position in this trend it is 
necessary to consider the fact that she is struggling now 
to come out of an underdeveloped state, and she has 
certainly accomplished quite a lot in this direction. At 
this critical point of her reformation, this big event has 
taken place, and, believe me, the effects on her econ- 
omy, business and even political life are extremely 
serious. 


George Theophilopoulos on 


Marketing 


tn 


reece 





The eventual abolishment of several protective 
tariffs for Greek industry and business, the free ex- 
change of labor and personnel, among the countries, 
the almost free entrance of goods competing with local 
Greek ones, and the freedom of foreign industries to 
build their own factories in Greece, producing products 
which will compete with the Greek ones, are entirely 
changing the whole structure of business in Greece. On 
the other hand, tremendous possibilities are opening 
up for Greek products, mainly Greek tobacco, fruits, 
wines, raisins, and other industrial products, since they 
will now be given the opportunity to enter a market of 
175 million people, instead of 8.8 million as is now the 
case. 

Greece, and every other country in her position, in 
order to be able to succeed in this fantastic challenge, 
has to accomplish: 

(a) Industrial and business organization ; 

(b) Enrichment of the Greek industry with all the 

new techniques; 

(c) Technical education of the personnel, provid- 
ing specialized personnel for the industries, es- 
pecially in the agricultural field; 

(d) Continuous research and modernization of the 
distribution channels, as well as modern sales- 
manship and business policies. 

It is obvious from the point I have mentioned what 

a tremendous effect the advertising field, and partic- 
ularly the internationally organized agencies, will feel 
as a result of such coalitions. 





Mr. Theophilopoulos is Managing Director of Alector Arvertis- 
ing Agency in Athens. 


First of all, Greek products never having been ad- 
vertised internationally will eventually join the inter- 
national advertising arena. Then, Greek products will 
not only have to be presented to the Greek buyers, but 
who knows to how many others. On the other hand, 
trademarks from abroad, which have never been in- 
troduced in the Greek market, due to several restric- 
tions, will definitely invade our market, and of course, 
the prices of these products will also affect the margin 
of advertising. The market will enlarge, will become 
more international with drastically new international 
views in advertising. A hard job is in front of all of us. 

One of the problems we are facing is the relationship 
of the local distributor, the local agency, the client, 
both in Europe and in the States, and the international 
agency. This is a factor in our everyday business, and 
one which becomes a serious problem, considering the 
fact that a degree of autonomy must exist, in determin- 
ing where it should exist. 

I have come to the conclusion that the international 
agency is as important as is the local agency. Of course, 
there are various cases where the international agency 
is a waste, as there are also cases where the local agency 
should be ignored, but I believe these are exceptions, 
at least for the time being, and particularly for coun- 
tries with newly developed economies. 

Problems such as semantics, endeavor, climate, cus- 
toms, etc. require a creative cooperation, and not sim- 
ply a cooperation. 

Let’s take the example of adapting an international 
text into the local language. Four steps are involved: 

Translation; 

Review of this translation by a copywriter knowing 

both languages, and necessary corrections; 

Cooperative review between copywriter knowing 

both languages and expert copywriter knowing only 

the local language; 

Formation of the final text. 

Imagine if, in an airline advertisement in the Greek 
language, we were using the translation of the word 
“fly” — then the people (the passengers) would be- 
come birds, since the word “fly” is a verb used only 
for birds. The only suitable word to use for passengers 
is “travel” with this airline, etc. Or, suppose we showed 
a man washing dishes .. . this is considered the biggest 
embarrassment for a real Greek man. 

In spite of the well known expression — “The 
Greeks have a word for it’, believes me, there are 
times when it is hard even for the Greeks to find the 
exact word. 

There are many more examples to prove that co- 
operation between the international agency or client 
and the local agency is a necessity, and it has been 
proven that it works. 

In our political life, we are fighting to prove that we 
are the big supporters of the “co-existence” doctrine 
and I don’t see any reason why we cannot just as well 
have “co-existence” in business life. 
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Pedro Prat Gaballi on 
Marketing Co-operation 


in Commas 





ge should follow with the closest attention 
the evolution of the problems of “Truth and good 
taste’ in advertising, that are to-day being debated 
in the United States of America. It is of interest, be- 
cause those problems are also ours. All is not pure in 
advertising in Europe. The voice of barely controlled 
competition sometimes makes itself heard. The phrase 
“Ah, it is propaganda.” so popular with our people, 
appears to be established and to justify that all is per- 
mitted for purposes of publicity; that the exaggera- 
tion, the hullabaloo, the promise to fulfill in a more 
or less relative sense, the tergiversive information, the 
use of mirrors for hunting skylarks, the act of putting 
themselves on the same level as their less cultured 
consumers, may signify a mode of conduct normal 
for those who wish to adopt it. So much is it so, that 
in our day certain artists are considered as pleasant 
in virtue of the pure histrionics of the self-propaganda. 

The analysis of markets, the scientific knowledge 
of the form of making up advertisements, the effort 
of penetration made by the various: media, the reac- 
tions of consumers as such, and all the other advances 
in marketing and modern publicity will serve for very 
little if, making free play of all this, we should return 
to the days of the celebrated Barnum, the king of the 
circus, whose well known slogan was “the people like 
to be deceived.” The only acceptable slogan in our 
day is “the people must be educated.” From this slo- 
gan it is necessary for us to start from the point of 





Mr. Gaballi is Director, Oeste, $.A., Barcelona. 
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whether we wish seriously that the national co-opera- 
tion of each country, in marketing and in advertising, 
should constitute an efficient link in its economic life 
and that international co-operation should be founded 
on the same principles, thus creating and maintain- 
ing mutual confidence. 

It should be stressed that it will be impossible to 
attain international cooperation for the exchange or 
the service of information, while a good formula of 
coordination has not been found. While this has not 
become a fact, it will be advisable for each syndical 
or professional corporation to contact directly a pri- 
vate institute or market research in the correspond- 
ing country. 

It seems to me that it might be wise to direct a 
suggestion to all Governments, regarding the fact that 
all elements of the private sector, the firms which 
need to obtain the services of an advertising campaign 
in a foreign country, should not have any difficulties 
at all, whether absolute or relative, in obtaining the 
necessary foreign currency to pay for these campaigns. 
I consider to be absolute difficulties those which lim- 
it the sums to be invested and relative difficulties those 
tangles of red tape, which often turn out to be both 
unpredictable and paralysing. 

In highly developed countries this problem has al- 
ready been solved. In those which are now in the 
process of development these are still a series of dif- 
ficulties to be overcome, which must be solved once 
and for all. The Governments stimulate the private 
sector to increase exports more and more. It seems to 
me to be essential that the private firms should have 
the same facilities to finance their publicity campaigns 
abroad as nationalized industries and those collective 
groups which are integrated into professional associa- 
tions and syndicates, which devote themselves to re- 
search and campaigns in their more all-encompassing 
and generic aspect. 

Our Governments should not forget that sporadic 
exports are but rarely able to open up permanent 
markets for private firms and their brands, and that 
permanent markets must go through the preliminary 
phases of research, investigation, organization, pro- 
motion campaigns for each new product as well as a 
great deal of subsequent advertising in order to main- 
tain their acceptance throughout the years. 

My principal points of view, which I would like 
to submit to the criticism of this Congress, could be 
summarized as follows: 

1. Fundamental basis of collaboration: the moral 
unity of Europe and the observation of ethical rules, 
which may develop a climate of truthfulness, good 
taste, mutual confidence and the education of the 
consumer. 

2. Stimulation of the various Governments: for the 
development of statistics regarding the distribution of 
advertising, for the realization of market research in 
the public sector, for encouragement of development 
of investigation in the private sector of the economy 














and for the simplification of payments abroad, both 
for the purpose of investigation and for that of actual 
advertising; for their support to the organization of 
training courses. 

3. Stimulation of the syndicates and other profes- 
sional corporations that they may systematically plan 
their research for the benefit of their members. 

4, Stimulation to the directors of advertising media, 
asking them to publish regularly their information, in 
an official and trustworthy way, in the service of those 
industries which carry out publicity campaigns and 
as valid material for agencies. 

5. The strengthening of international relations be- 
tween advertising agencies, research institutes and 
similar organizations, as well as among themselves. 

6. The process of making easily accessible, on a na- 
tional and international level, the greatest possible 
amount of information regarding markets and adver- 
tising. 

7. Unified standardization of all statistics and clas- 
sifications. 

8. The creation of an international, European or- 
ganization, which can coordinate the research and 
action undertaken in the private sector, including the 
corporations. This organism would be devoid of all 
executive character, since its mission would merely 
consist of gathering and classifying the information, 
which it would then diffuse, while its conclusions 
would be very useful in matters of bibliography, pro- 
fessional training, the organization of Congresses, etc. 

9. In the public sector, including the large inter- 
national economic organizations, we should suggest 
to our Governments and to said Institutions, the ad- 
visability of establishing also an efficient manner of 
coordination, possibly in contact with the coordinat- 
ing organism of the private sector. 

I have spoken of the need for an active coordina- 
tion of the initiatives of the various organizations and 
of the various countries for the purpose of further- 
ing collaboration. In this connection it seems essen- 
tial to create a coordinating organism. Perhaps it 
would be wise to establish a European Agency of Co- 
ordination of Market Research and Advertising, which 
centralizes all the elements involved, with a represen- 
tative of each large group or federation. 

International collaboration in the market research 
of the public sector, involving the investigation of cer- 
tain problems, the development of standardization, 
the unification of statistics, with their questionnaires 
and nomenclatures, which has already been achieved 
in fields such as customs tariffs, is being aimed at to- 
day by international organizations. In the private 
sector, there is a danger of a dispersion of initiatives, 
which would impair the effectiveness of collaboration 
unless all efforts were centralized somehow or other 
in the above-mentioned manner. The central organ- 
ism grouping the initiatives of the private sector could 
take a practicable form which would make it accept- 
able to the governments which would in turn be able 
to support it. 








Henri Hénault on 


Jie fo Cli 
an yews Aygency 


He’ should an agency operating in a certain coun- 
try be organized in order to be able to develop 
efficiently the advertising of its customers in any other 
country, while providing satisfactory conditions in its 
own country for the realization of foreign contracts 
which might be entrusted to them? 


Our basic idea is most favorable for the solution 
of this problem of international collaboration between 
agencies and of the team-work with agencies in other 
countries which have just now quite rightly been 
called Associates. But how can such collaboration be 
achieved? Well, we consider it unwise to have too 
many preconceived ideas in this connection. I think 
that at least at the beginning, the organization of in- 
ternational liaison in an advertising agency should be 
very supple indeed. We are not concerned with the 
construction of an ideal international network with 
incomparable formulas of international collaboration. 
We are concerned with the handling of advertising 
budgets in any part of the world, and even if we 
have not yet reached this stage, there is a start to be 
made and there are many countries in the world to 
start with. We have to get ready for the moment in 
which the rush begins, so that the client does not have 
to wait even a single hour before he can be assured 
that the agency in question can provide him with the 
best possible service. This is what has brought us to 
think, when we started to build up our network, that 
we should look for correspondents in each country, 
but avoiding two pitfalls. 


The system of correspondence seemed somewhat 
dangerous to us. In view of the law which forbids 
us to handle the budgets of firms competing with our 
clients, if we staked all out chances on one agency, it 
would be more than likely that we would find a com- 
petitor among the customers of our correspondent. 


If, on the other hand, we are ready to work with 
everybody and welcome them all, we will cease to 
look carefully and then the international liaisons lose 
much of their point by being too dispersed. We have 
therefore decided to build a network with correspond- 
ent who are not exclusive, but privileged. That is, 





Mr. Hénault, President of Synergie, Paris, whose agency recently 
merged with the D’Arcy Advertising Company of New York, 
kindly substituted at the last minute for Mr. A. de Malherbe, 
President of “Agence Frangaise de Propagande,” who was unable 
to attend. The above remarks were taken from his impromptu 
speech. 
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THE NATIONAL AS WELL AS 

THE INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISER 

FINDS IN Ruescas 

A SPANISH ADVERTISING AGENCY 
WHICH... 


... advertises in all Media. 


PRESS 
RADIO 
TELEVISION 
CINEMA 
OUTDOOR 
OTHERS 


... provides a full service: 


PRODUCT STUDY 
MARKET RESEARCH 
MEDIA RESEARCH 
COMPETITIVE STUDIES 
CAMPAIGN PLANNING 


CREATIVE SERVICE 
a) Art 
b) Copywriting 


c) Campaign execution 


DISTRIBUTION 


a) Media selection 
b) Space booking 
c) Voucher checking 


ADMINISTRATION 
a) Paying 


b) Invoicing 


c) Invoice checking 


PUBLIC RELATIONS SERVICE 
SALES ADVISORY SERVICE 


... and has a brillant team’ of Executives to advise 
on production, distribution, and sales problems. 


Ruescas 
PUBLICIDAD 


An International Full Service Agency 


Spain's most forward-thinking, effective 
and well-rounded Agency. 


Branch offices in all Correspondents and 
important Spanish cities associates throughout the world 
WHEN YOUR PLANS CALL FOR ADVERTISING IN SPAIN, MAKE 
Ruescas Publicidad, 

Av. José Antonio, 55 Madrid 


...- YOUR FIRST CONTACT. 
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we have tried to find in each country a small number 
of agencies, two or three, with which we feel that we 
have a great deal in common in regard to our con- 
cept of advertising service and of our function. We 
have the same working methods. Our equipment is 
far from being identical because the dimensions of 
the country are different, but at least we have equiv- 
alent equipment and we have made every effort to 
construct close links between us: a permanent ex- 
change of information, exchange of staff, etc. Finally 
we feel sure and you will certainly agree with us 
— that these relations will only have a real sense and 
be effective when they are based on absolute mutual 
trust among the associated agencies. 





I have insisted on these words which conjure up 
sentiments rather than business, but I believe that in 
our profession the basis consists of direct human rela- 
tions and that those words and sentiments are of con- 
siderable importance. I would take the liberty to add 
that I do not consider, on the contrary, financial re- 
lations to be of the same importance. Sometimes they 
are essential. I would not venture to criticize any sys- 
tem which is different from our own. But I would 
explain to you why we think differently. Financial re- 
lations may be justified by considerations of taxes. Let 
me hope that we are progressing towards an ever 
more liberal way of life, in which these considerations 
will lose most of their importance. At any rate they 
form one of the most solid foundations for interna- 
tional relationships between agencies. 


In this collaboration of agencies in different coun- 
tries, I think it is of extreme importance that all re- 
lations should be founded on the principle of complete 
equality and of mutual confidence. Every agency 
should retain its own personality and its independence, 
because in order to be good at advertising, it is nec- 
essary to know the country involved extremely well. 
It is essential to be familiar with the mental charac- 
teristics, the habits and the sentiments of its inhabi- 
tants, and consequently it is up to the local agency 
and its staff to organize the campaign, on condition 
that it is sufficiently equipped to have an exact idea 
of the service involved, since they should be able to 
reach the public of the country easier than anyone else. 


It therefore seems obvious that an agency, which 
I will call foreign simply because it is in another 
country, would without a doubt find it advantageous 
to enlist the support of a local agency. Naturally it is 
essential that there should exist local agencies which 
can cope with such work. If these do not exist, it is 
a good idea to sponsor their creation along these lines. 


Indeed, this brings us to a kind of moral concept. 
We as advertising men, who consider our profession 
as it should be considered, as one of full service, with 
a clear consciousness of the need for the development 
of international exchanges, whose best craftsmen we 
should be, must, I believe, fulfill a double duty. 











First of all we must try our very best to assure the 
success of our clients, for that is our raison d’étre, and 
we must try to assure it wherever they want to intro- 
duce their products. This means that we must know 
our job, that we are familiar with the characteristics 
of the various countries and that we preserve our per- 
sonality in accordance with these characteristics, and 
all this is essential for success. I do not think we can 
wish for an immediate uniformization of types through- 
out the world. Consequently, we must first of all think 
of the interests of our clients, aiming to satisfy their 
wishes, and serve their interests as best we can by de- 
veloping similar techniques, that is all in all, working 
with different psychological collaborations, but fol- 
lowing the same codes using the most highly devel- 
oped techniques in the countries wherein we work. 


But we have a second responsibility, which is com- 
plimentary to the first. That is, we should, I think, 
promote our profession in the world. We ought to 
work towards the aim of finding in each and every 
country a capable advertising agency who can make 
use of these techniques. They should be staffed by 
qualified professionals and teams of experts who have 
been trained in special courses. Thus I hope that in 
a near future we will find, and much has already been 
done in this direction, that agencies which differ in 
dimensions do nevertheless dispose of a staff who, while 
their work is adapted to the special characteristics of 
the country they work in, produce work of one and 
the same high quality throughout the world, contrib- 
uting to the raising of the standard of living in favor- 
able conditions. 


Thus, we advertising men can give clear evidence 
and the very best example of concrete international 
understanding among those who work in our profes- 
sion. 


In this way I feel sure that we, as advertising men, 
can contribute greatly to the all-encompassing aim of 
making all peoples understand each other, of raising 
their standard of living and of attaining prosperity 
and peace. 





Translation Guide 


® Translators and Translations: Services and Sour- 
ces, a directory, is available from the Special Libra- 
ries Association, 31 East 10th Street, New York 3, 
N.Y., at $2.50 a copy. 


Part 1, Directory of Translators, lists the services, 
rates, languages, subject specialties, addresses, tele- 
phone numbers, and other pertinent facts on 154 
translators in the United States. Part 2, Pools of 
Translations, describes the size, scope, languages, sub- 
ject fields and services of 42 translation pools through- 
out the world. Part 3, Bibliographies of Translations, 
cites 83 references to published biblicgraphies of 
translations. 





@ Edward A. Altshuler has been named chairman 
of the National Trade Mission Alumni Association, 
made up of United States businessmen who have trav- 
eled abroad as emissaries of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


® 


@ Kenneth D. Campbell, formerly President of Publi- 
cidad Inter-Americana, one of the top agencies in 
Cuba, has been appointed Vice President and General 
Manager of Robert Otto & Company (Puerto Rico), 
Inc. 


5 


@ Shintara Fukushima has been appointed as one of 
the delegates of Japan to the 16th General Assembly 
of the United Nations. 


@ 


While on a State visit to the United States recently, 
President William Tubman of Liberia was made an 
Honorary Doctor of Law by Fairleigh Dickinson 
University, Rutherford, N. J. Assisting at the convoca- 
tion was prominent international advertising executive, 
Arthur A. Kron, President of Gotham-Vladimir Ad- 
vertising, Inc., N. Y., and a past president of IAA, 
who is a member of the Board of Trustees of the 
University. 





Shown in the photograph are (left to right) Liberian President William 

Tubman. Dr. Peter Sammartino, President of Fairleigh Dickinson 

University, and Dr. Arthur A. Kron, Trustee of the University, Liberian 
Ambassador Beal stands in the background. 
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In Latin America 


3 OUT OF 5 SALES 
TO INDUSTRY 


are made to textile mills 


Dominating the industrial scene from Mexico to 
Argentina are Latin America’s 4,182 textile plants, 
producing the clothing, accessories, and household 
linens for 180,000,000 people. Production of tex- 
tiles is the most widespread and diversified manu- 
facturing operation in the area with the highest 
total of employment. 


Latin America’s first textile business magazine is 


VIDALLES 


PANAMERICAN 
Publishing Co., Inc. 








570 7th Avenue, New York 18, New York 





» 'tUNA HORA al mes 
¢ para estar al dia! 


AMERICA 
CLINICA 


AN HOUR a month 
to keep up to date... 


vr 





that’s one reason why so many busy doctors have 
read this journal regularly for the past 21 years. 


PANAMERICAN 





Publishing Co., Inc. 


570 7th Avenue, New York 18, New York. 
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MEDIA MEMOS 


@ Miller Freeman Publications have appointed Mr. 
Katsunari Toyoda advertising sales representative for 
Japan. The M. F. organization publishes 13 business 
magazines, 9 in the United States and 4 in other 
countries. 

@ 


@ Joshua B. Powers, Ltd., London, have been ap- 
pointed exclusive advertising representatives of Ad- 
vertising Age for the United Kingdom and Scandina- 
via. 

@ 


® The New York Times is extending the distribution 
of its International Edition to South America. Copies 
will be available in key cities the day following public- 
ation in Paris. 


@ 


@ Dillon, Agnew & Marton, Inc., international di- 
rect mail specialists with offices in New York, London 
and Amsterdam, have published a catalog containing 
a list of over 1,200 mailing lists broken down accord- 
ing to business, industrial and professional categories. 





The Hollywood Advertising Club, Hollywood, Cal- 
ifornia, is sponsoring the 1961 International Broad- 
casting Awards competition, which selects and honors 
the world’s best radio and television advertising. This 
is the largest competition and industry undertaking 
of its kind, unique in that it is worldwide, for advertis- 
ing only, and for radio and television. 


Preliminary judging will be done in London, New 
York and Chicago, so that the final selection will 
have the benefit of judgments of top people in these 
cities who might not otherwise be able to participate 
in judging in Hollywood. 


Over 2,000 entries have already been received, the 
first one from Melbourne, Australia, and the second 
from Kuala Lumpur, Malaya. 


Purpose of the competition is to single out of all the 
world’s television and radio advertising the commer- 
cials which are the most effective in selling goods and 
services. A library is to be set up in which the entries, 
which will provide the largest archive in the world of 
broadcast advertising, will be available free of charge 
for purposes of education, example, and research. 


Twenty-five categories of television and 15 of 
radio commercials have been set up. The formal 
awards presentation banquet is scheduled to be held 
at the Hollywood Palladium on February 13, 1962. 





—~ Ge. oe -e 


bie EE el 


Bits and 
PiEces tas 


@ Pearl & Dean International, screen advertising 
contractors, London, have set up two new subsidiaries, 
one in Greece and one in Liberia. 


e@ Alex Foster Associates, Advertising Agency, 
has moved to larger quarters at 142-148 Tower 
Street, Kingston, Jamaica. 


e European Mailing Lists, a catalogue containing 
over 1,200 lists of prospective buyers in Europe, 
grouped both by category and alphabetically, has 
just been issued by Dillon Agnew Associates, of 
Amsterdam and New York. 


@ Greece-The Market and Media Report on 
Greece are two companion pieces just issued by Hel- 
lenic Advertising Company, 11 Kolokotroni Street, 
Athens. 


@ Adex 62, The National Advertising Services 
Exhibition, will take place in the Empire Hall, Olym- 
pia, London, 10-15 September, 1962. Exhibitors will 
include publishers, advertising agencies and suppliers. 

There will also be lectures on major advertising 
topics. In addition, an international group of adver- 
tising agencies (EMA) will be holding their Annual 
Conference within Adex 62. 


@ The Pan American Health Organization in 
Washington, regional office of the World Health 
Organization, has ordered 10,000 reprints of the spe- 
cial report on Latin America’s progress in the fight 
against disease (La gran lucha por la salud) which 
appeared in the November 3, 1961 issue of Vision. 
Reprints will become part of their regular “kits”. 


e Agence Elvinger, Paris, has been appointed to 
handle the advertising of Société des Biscuits Gondolo 
in France. 


@ The Milhado Organization has been appointed to 
represent the Copenhagen daily Information. 





International Magazines Serving 
Three Important Markets 


Transport — trucking, materials handling, warehousing 





TRANSPORTE MODERNO magazine serves 26,500 users of transport equipment — trucking, 
materials handling, warehousing and packaging — in the 21 Latin American countries. 


Government — Public works, communications, power, administration 


SERVICIOS PUBLICOS serves 16,150 government officials at the Federal Departmental and 
City levels in Latin America. 


MODERN GOVERNMENT is a source of information on government problems for 10,000 
government readers in Africa, Asia and the Middle East. 


Both SERVICIOS PUBLICOS and MODERN GOVERNMENT offer a direct method for sell- 
ing governments — important customers for a wide variety of equipment and services. 


Hotels, Restaurants, Hospitals, etc. — feeding, shelter, planning 


A SUS ORDENES (At Your Service) reaches managers of institutions in Latin America with in- 
formation on building products, food, food processing equipment, office procedures and other 


subjects vital for efficient operations. 
Additional marketing and editorial information available on all publications. Call or write. 


Export Publishers Co., Inc., 
134 E. 59th Street, New York 22, N. Y. Tel.: Plaza 3-5653. 


i. Cuicaco OrFice: Gordon Blair, Export Publishers Co., Inc., 42 E. Superior Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 
Tel.: Whitehall 4-1912. 
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ARE THE GROWTH MARKETS OF THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY. 
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INFLUENCES 


REACH THE BUYING AND SPECIFYING 


OIL.-GAS 


industry 


zine specifically edited 
for the interests and 
viewpoints of the 


petroleum 
men throughout Latin 


A bilingual — Spanish 
and English — maga 
America. 


FOR THE LATIN 
AMERICAN MARKET 


nce! The export markets deserve 
publications with a combined 


the world-wide export markets of the petroleum industries. 
The Petroleum Publishing Company, P. O. Box 1260, Tulsa 1, Oklahoma 
Also publishers of The OIL and GAS JOURNAL 


distribution of more than 12,000 reach the decision makers in 
COVERING: Exploration — Drilling — Producing — Field Processing — 


NOW AVAILABLE AT A 


COMBINATION RATE 


Export sales make the differe 


special attention. These two 
Pipelining — Refining and Petrochemical Processing — Marketing. 


THROUGH CAREFULLY SELECTED CIRCULATIONS. 


THE EUROPEAN, 


AFRICAN, MIDDLE EAST 


FOR 
AND PACIFIC MARKETS 


Focused on 


INTERNATIONAL 
industry management 
and technical men of 
the problems and 
techniques of their 


the Eastern Hemi- 
operations. 


Edited for petroleum 


sphere. 
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International Training 
A Major Challenge 


Certainly one of the major chal- 
lenges facing any business ts the 
training, growth, development and 
selection of the proper people to run 
the business. This problem when 
operating overseas is just as im- 
portant as it is here at home, and 
there are a couple of additional 
obstacles thrown in which make the 
proper selection job still more diffi- 
cult. Operating many thousands of 
miles away from one’s boss with a 
telephone service which is often 
completely inadequate, means that 
the man must be able to make deci- 
sions on his own. In many cases, a 
man who has worked for years in a 
large plant may have succeeded in 
impressing his superiors as to his 
abilities but may have avoided ever 
really having to make up his own 
mind. In addition to this problem, 
there are of course others such as 
the ability to face new and un- 
known situations in a foreign area, 
the ability to speak the language, 
and the desire and ability to asso- 
ciate with the local people. As is the 
case with more and more foreign 
companies, we consider it part of 
the job of a man sent overseas to 
learn the local language and to as- 
sociate with the local people. If he 
does not or cannot do this, he de- 
finitely has failed in his job in our 
opinion. How to select the proper 
man for the overseas job is a ques- 
tion for which I certainly don’t 
have the entire answer. Part of it, 
I am sure, depends on a man’s 
and his wife’s education. Part of it 
is their natural inquisitiveness and 
intellectual curiosity, which should 
lead them to try to understand the 
reasons why some people think and 
act differently than they do. Part of 
it is their background and the train- 
ing they received from their parents. 
Part of it certainly is their age; the 
older one is, the harder the adjust- 
ment. Certainly there are many 
more factors, and all I can say is 
that I am continually being sur- 
prised by how wrong my own opin- 
ions can be on the success or lack 
of success of a certain man and how 
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he works out in reality. Many com- 
panies are now sending out young 
men and giving them a complete 
training overseas so that by the time 
time they reach positions of respons- 
ibility we know not only their abil- 
ities in handling our own particular 
business but also how they work 
and act in a Latin American coun- 
try. 

(From a talk by Mr. Walter Hunnewell 
Jr., vice president, The Gillette Company, 


before the American Association of 
National Advertisers.) 





Visual Research in Europe 


Visual Research is becoming 
more and more important in 
Europe as competition grows 
stronger. Packaging as an integral 
part of the marketing problem and 
advertising research are being asked 
for by companies eager to strength- 
en their market position. Mar- 
coM, Marketing Consultants in 
Brussels, have set up the first Belgian 
Visual Research Laboratory and a 
Dummy Shop where they conduct 
various tests like visibility atti- 
tude and use tests, and measure the 
importance of the various items that 
make people reach for a package 
and look at an advertisement. 





miscellanews 





@ Imarco A.G. has been formed 
in Zurich, Breitingerstrasse 21, 
with offices in several European 
capitals, to provide international 
marketing consulting services. The 
Company will also conduct market- 
ing seminars or conferences for 
private groups, governments and 
other institutions. 

b 
@ Colman Prentis & Varley Ltd., 
London, have just added another 
$2,800,000 in new billings through 
the acquisition of the British Gas 
Council account for domestic gas 
advertising in the UK. This brings 
to a total of $6,000,000 the new 
business acquired by the agency in 
the past six months. 
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VISION INCORPORATED 


OUTLOOK 


56 


EXPERIMENT To serve your need 


UNION: = |: to know more about 


Latin America 


acinmaeet 2 ae the Latin American Market 


Once again, Vision presents 
an exhaustive special report 
on a subject of prime impor- 
tance to Latin Americans — 
and all who do business with 


Latin America. 


| This detailed analysis of com- 
ae t ing common markets—which 
appeared first in Visidn (in 
Spanish, of course ) — is now 
available in a 28-page booklet 


in English. 
Rid seis) tall come $8 ena? 


Copies are free on request to 
- international advertisers and 
their agencies. ($1 per copy 
to the general public. ) Please 


write on your letterhead to: 


Dept. IA 


AUTOMOBILES 


TOWARD 
SELF-SUFFICIENCy 


increase 
of hatin American de 
Ply, 1984/56 ang ry Sources 
934/56 ~ 109 


¢ Vision Building * 635 Madison Avenue * New York 22, N.Y. 





Better 


coverage... 
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